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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place ef all munio- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 


| Management of the subject, not only the PREsIDENT oF 


tHe Unsirep Srares, but the ComMANDER r 

HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UntvEnsas. tne 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. ®, . | Brom the instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war 

cIvit, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war ae 
of Conaress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
wirn, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power, . . . It isa war power. I say it is a war 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 








nd Michigan has power to carry on the war, and xusT CARRY IT ON, Ac- 

eive subscriptions for Taz Lipznaton. | CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 

m.. &llewing gentlemen constitute the Financial an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
Fie ave not responsible for any debts of the | tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
— - i sssart Epmusp Quixcy, Ep | PLACE oF THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 

; KSOs - 1 Wunuas L. Garaison, JR. array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 

Ja ’ sipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”-J.Q. Anas, 

— 
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Aefuge of Oppression. | 


nICTNIONISM ATTEMPTING DISGUISE, 
is JNIO. an 
» that some persons are inclined to| 
» areat erime of the radical abo- | 
lone so much to plunge the na- 
-of war, because some of the | 
ih confessing their Disunion- | 
act. profess to be Unionists now, and | 
Union they have « ndeavored to | 
t the first moment of calm reflec- | 
} 


tat 
nresent stat 








present professed Unionism is | 
e still lurking enmity to the | 
tution? If it does not, if any aboli- | 
imself maligned by the accusation 
in sentiments, it is easy to settle 





| 
in | 
tion of his sincerity at once by a test ques- } 
(np you for the Union, the old Union of 1787, | 
sean to say you are fora Union, such a} 

7 : | 

, would like to see made out of what | 

1 as the wreck of the old Union ? | 
| 


lid, outspoken abolitionist will take the 
ice at our distinct charge, that he and 
sho think with him are not for the Union | 
Washington and his companions founded. | 


} 


before us, abundant evidence of | 





owals of the anti-slavery leaders. No | 
votten how distinetly it was asserted by } 
their principal organs, that to be bound to! 


bonds of the old 
he fate of the 


Union was an 
loathsome as the foman crimi- | 
ud to the corpse of his victim. Others have | 
ind frankly stated their views in the same | 

ay, and are willing to take the responsibility of | 


South by the 


m . . | 
are different kinds of men among them. 


the Union that made North and South rich, prosper- ! 
ous and happy, until Northern and Southern mad- 
ness united against Northern and Southern conserv- 
ative, constitutional, Union-loving sentiments, and 
brought about this terrible result which we now ex- 
perience. That Union, we presume, Mr. Phillips 
will not say he desires. 

It is plain and open work, when we find consist- 
ent abolitionists like Foster and Pillsbury, to meet 
them and oppose them. But when the wily leaders 
who have hatred to the slaveholder at heart above 
all other motives, disguise themselves in the garb of 
Unionists, profess suddenly to be in favor of compen- 
satory schemes for removing slavery, abjure their 
own life-long principles, yet teach their old doctrines 
in their new livery, and use the cloak of patriotism 
to further their aims against the Constitution and 
the Union, they cease to have any claim to respect 
as sincere, conscientious men, although they become 
more dangerous in the community than ever before. 
—New York Journal of Commerce. 








Selections. 


EMANCIPATION IN WASHINGTON. 





Wasurncton, April 13, 1862. 
Let the friends of Justice and National Honor | 
breathe freer now, for the act giving liberty to 3,000 | 
slaves has received Congressional sanction. Yet, 
let them not be entirely joyful, for much of its sav- | 
ing power is gone, on account of the Executive seal 
being so long withheld. For this be the Senate re- 
sponsible, in whose hands the bill still lingers. 
To-day has been a holiday, vocal with praises and | 
hallelujahs from the bond who look toward to- 








attention, for their good looks, in Broadway. But] 


what a day of sunshine it was to the stricken souls! 
They seemed to think little of the kidnapper; they 
were full of hope, and looked ahead. Such a chorus 
of exultation I never heard before ; such joyful ges- 
tures I never beheld—it was a spectacle for men 
and angels. God grant that the hour of deliver- 
ance be near! W. A. C. 
—Cor. N. Y. Tribune. 


<_> 


SLAVERY AND THE AMERICAN ORISIS. 


The very interesting character of the lecture late- 
ly delivered by Mr. George Thompson in St. Hilda’s 
Hall, and the intimate connection of the subject, as 
bearing upon the present momentous struggle in 
America, will, we fully believe, be sufficient apology 
to our readers for its occupying so large a space in 
our columns. The only regret we feel is our inabil- 
ity to give, at greater length, the course pointed out 
by the lecturer as the one to be adopted by America 
in order to secure its settlement upon a firm basis. 


Mr. Tuompson commenced by observing, that 
some amongst his audience might be disposed to in- 
quire by what motives he was prompted to the de- 
livery of addresses to the English people spon the 
subject of the present crisis in America. As upon 
this point he could “ wear his heart upon his sleeve,” 
he would say that he was actuated simply, by a de- 
sire to remove from the minds of his countrymen 
some of the many erroneous impressions they had 
received, regarding the merits of the great struggle 
in which the States North and South were engaged. 
He was, also, specially anxious to correct the mis- 


| conceptions of those with whom he had aforetime 


labored in the anti-slavery cause, regarding the po- 
sition which American Abolitionists occupied, in re- 





Sime are fearless advocates of the logical necessities | morrow with hope; yet has it been also a sad day, | lation to the present civil war. Both before and 
v out of their fanatical doctrines, while others! fall of tears and aching hearts, and terrible part- since the elevation of Mr. Lincoln, he had written 
insidious, and deceitful, professing one form) jnus forever, because the indolent Senate—may I | much, and spoken much, in behalf of the Northern 

trine, but believing and working secretly for| pot say the recreant Senate ?—did not hold a session party; but throughout, he had acted in entire inde- 
Phe recent course of the abolition orator | yesterday, and finishghe good work they began, by pendence of the counsel or assistance of any party, 

Phillips has brought a greater disgrace on | sending the law to the President, and asking him to | either in England or America; in his own closet his 

an any of his former bold utterances against give it life on the anniversary of Sumter. And so | judgment had been formed, and of his own free will 
rament. He has lost the respect of his aboli-| the half-born blessing, which might have sprung de- lhe had pursued his humble labors in behalf of the 

s, who see through the flimsy veil with which | fjantly to its feet, and carried balm to a thousand eause which he believed to be right. (Cheers.) 

rs up his real sentiments, and who say that hearts and homes, is nothing but dead parchment on | Freely he had received, freely he had dispensed, the 

sat ud to utter the bold truths which they so| the Senatorial table. Its voice should have rung information he had been able to acquire from travel, 
indulge in. In point of fact, they regard his | through this Capital like a trumpet-blast yesterday ; | observation, and reflection. (Cheers.) Mr. Thomp- 

is of Unionism as rank cowardice and a de-| put I suppose the clerk’s dainty fingers tucked the | son said he had received on the morning of his leay- 
eriion of the old abolition disunion principles. | eharter under the pink-tape girth on Friday night, ing York, a long letter addressed to him by Mr. 
, Pillsbury the former companion of Phillips} as composedly as if human hopes and human lives | Garrison, the apostle, leader, and champion of the 
\ platform, thus stated his views of the war,} were not bound up in it. Abolition movement in America. (Cheers.) He 
tion Convention at Albany, February 7th} — For, it must be understood, during the three days | would read some extracts from that letter to show 
and nights that elaspe before it can be approved and | how grossly ignorant, even the best friends of the 

ido not wish to see this government prolonged proclaimed, the red-handed kidnappers are driving | slave in this country, oars rp a He: gy 19 
rday in its present form. On the contrary, | their business with energy. The namber to whom _ affairs on the other sic le of - 4 lan ie. uit “ ag 
rtwenty years attempting to overthrow | the boon of freedom will finally come is diminishing } concluded the extracts from the ve interveting * - 
ntdynasty. * * ™® IfIdo not misjudge | every hour. The hirelings of slavery are secking ter of his friend Mr. Garrison, the lecturer eeu es 
Constitution, whatever may have been its real | most assiduously for the wretched beings whom lib- | lated ‘he topics embraced in his first lecture. He 
ter, it Was never so much an engine of cruelty | erty is so near, in parlors and kitchens and garrets, | had, he said, glanced at the political history of the 

is itis the present hour. It seems to me| jn hotels and streets, in alleys and by-places where | United States, from the period of the Declaration of 

t Administration is, on the one hand, the} they flee for refuge, and are dragging them thence, | Independence, to the disruption of the Union by the 

“acest and on the other, the wickedest we ever had.) ay] carrying them into Maryland. Much of the | Slave Oligarchy of the South; he had shown the 


* * * 
in in the congratulation I so often hear | 
pefulness of the signs of the times. I do} 

want to see hopefulness. I am not rejoiced at | 
gs of victory to the Northern arms’ I would far | 
r see defeat (!) - Lrejoivein defeat and | 
ater rather than in victory, because I do not believe | 


infernal work is done in the night; and so ener- | 
getically is the trade prosecuted that nearly all the | 
slaves who will bring more than the stipulation in | 
the bill ($300) will be taken away before it be- | 
comes alaw. The Slave Power, though weakened 


nature of the Federal Constitution, and defined the 
powers of the general government and those which 
belonged to the States, as such; he had described 
how a congeries of commonwealths had merged their 
individual sovereignty into a common nationality, 


and hampered by the war, seems to have lost none | and had thereby become one people ; he had pointed 


‘orth is in any condition to improve any great | 
ss which may attend its arms. 
‘s fail sufficiently to recognize one great fact, and | 
s the persistent, determined, God defying, Hea- 


lhisisa very different sort of thing from the new | 
of adhesion to the Union | 
un bis sneers at McClellan tor not fighting | 


‘ would not support the government in its present | 
\. Lhave endeavored to dissuade every young | 
ild from enlisting, telling them that they | 
ng to fight for slavery.” bi 


\ 


yoking lmpenitence of the North. 
s¢ opinions, I do not desire success to the North- 
iy I say, let us have war; let us have 
tisasters and defeats, if the condition of the | 


$ not to be changed.” 


sons of Phillips ; 


I think the abo- | 


same “ good bargain” that has always distinguished 


| usual. The slaves who will remain to be freed on 


Hold-| Tuesday, judging from their present unwilling exo- 


dus, would not bring an average of $200, if sold at 
the auction-block in Maryland. Yet is the bargain 


of its financial sagacity ; it will make, once more, the | 


its transactions, and will cheat the Government as | 


out the compromises in the Constitution, and the 
| effect they had had in giving vitality, security, and 
extension to slavery ; he had traced the rapid growth 
| of slavery, in the multiplication of slaves and slave 
States; the extension of slave territory, by means of 
| purchase, annexation, and conquest; and the viola- 
| tion, in the first instance, and the repeal in the sec- 


a good one, though the shambles’ value is against | ond, of the Missouri Compromise; and he had de- 


us; for ne gold can be an equivalent for freedom, | veloped the progress of the Slave Power, from its 


and national self-respect is forever without price. 


| recognition in the compromises of the Constitution, 


In anticipation of the liberty-day that seems so | to its absolute ascendancy and culmination in the 
near to them, the slaves all over the city, and the | election of Mr. Buchanan, in 1856. 


He had also 


Another of the old allies of Phillips, and a| free negroes, who are connected with them by the | fully, and he trusted argumentatively and conclu- 


ker in the disunionism of the last nineteen | 
which that distinguished apostle of secession- 


ties of kindred and sympathy, are dressed in their | 
best to-day, (many of them in their seedy best, to | of the Southern States to throw off their allegiance 


sively, discussed and disposed of the pretended right 


¥ confesses, but reeants,) Stephen S, Foster, | be sure,) and are assembled to celebrate this Sab- | to the Constitution. He had been requested by a 
vention at Boston, not long since, said :— 


ntrast with these and a host of similar utter- 
place the late remarks of Wendell Phillips in 
‘he contessed to long disunionism, but declar- | 


ive 


he was now for Union, beeause he thought | 
ea Union such as he could like, and we 
the thin pretence of this newly evolved 
But thin as it is, it is dangerous, since it 


| bath as a day of praise and thanksgiving. I have 
talked with several “ candidates” this evening, from 
been kept joyously in nearly all of their seventeen 
churches. There seems to have been preconcert 
among them, and the afternoon was devoted to love- 
feasts. 


this morning. The black clergyman preached a 
very good sermon from the text, “If God be for us, 
who can be against us?” to an audience of 200 or 
300 of his own people. 

Ile spoke of the deliverance of Moses and the 


sed as the means of obtaining i ral circles ¢ : . . 
bs sted’ he the "e hoi 4 ~ and} children of Israel from bondage; and by a natural 
Q aring fi . s » F ‘trines ao . “3 ee . 
Which have cursed the land ty as i es sg oliti. transition, referred to the condition of the slaves in 
nat ° . 4 sharp 0 - . . . . . . 
sbolitionists say of P poll | America, and especially in this District. He thanked 


y,* Oh, he isa Union man now, 
one can complain of him. . He repents, he 
‘8, he wishes to do his duty.” Nonsense, or de- 
He repents nothing, and re- 


ho ¢ 


ets nge is this, that there was a time 
bpd Paice dn ld, honest, avowed Union hater; 

teeta ys Ray ae, and at the same time an ex- 

Sree, dhe listen to one of his fierce and 

Se Speeches, directed at his favorite resolution 
cy vas always offering, “that the only exo- 
ee Sar is over the ruins of the American 
But now he says that he loves the 
_Listen to his professions of affection, 
. ¢ his honesty of purpose by the context: 
‘Ow, Loy 
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) wttution 
1 estimat 
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the ( ‘onstitution, though my friend (Mr. 
hundred times te — me has heard me curse it a | 
; hiiee leona again if it does not mean 
States out of the Dalen ao TE te take nine- 
years to the eatham an ‘ way spent any 

¢ satisfaction of my Puritan con- 


who 








Slence. it w . 
> Was those nineteen years.” 
Weh : 
have listena . Q 
the ora oa listened often to the rounded periods, 
No canst, ete nces with which he used to urge his 


* sent 


Probably most 
‘recollect when he was interrupted in 
ork Tabernacle in such a speech, by men 
© sentiments somewhat seditious, and 
Pain Rynders stood by him, and promised 
aS Pp sedan | 80 long as he remained amy 
teas ona 'y Some of our neighbors as a great 
bs _ right of free speech. Perhaps if they 
nduced to refer to the subject at all, they 
" profess a different view of it. Neverthe- 
. weindel have changed with Mr. Phillips. He 
seh ara emg ft Uo 
Drafee.* ec su > y 
r Messing love for the ‘Union te te 4 9 opm 
Wg it the’ most deadiy aes ve sake of deal- 
matter with his Py y blows. He reconciles the 
n mself that he che a Uni ane . thinks 
ght tobe. Be = ta Union, such as he thinks 
men, speak of the ma when we, or any other loyal 
Union, known . "ti we § eak of the American 
a founded of all men, the Union that Washing- 
ed, the Union that has blessed the world 
neficent government known to man, 
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That | 


the Lord most fervently that he had been permitted 
to live to see this day; 43 years ago he was tarred 
and feathered in Washington because he would 
preach the Lord Jesus as he understood it; “ but 
now,” shouted the sable speaker, “let Ethiopia lift 
up her hands to God, for a great good is coming out 
of this war !—a good for me, for us, and for our peo- 

le whom every nation has set its heel upon!” 
lis audience was boisterously joyous, from the be- 
ginning to the end of the discourse. Of course, the 
expressions and demonstrations were extravagant— 
true to the quick fancy and fervent hearts of the 
race. Some rubbed their hands in glee, some 
laughed outright, some leaped up in the air or 
twisted themselves into grotesque attitudes, as if 
their joy was too intense to ®é entertained at a 
staid perpendicular ; many shouted “ Glory to God!” 
“ Hallelujah!” “Amen!” “The blessed day has 
come!” &e.; while nearly all were in tears. When 
the speaker thanked the Lord that the slaves were 
to be free, the jubilee became utterly indescribable. 
What a Babel of triumphant voices! An old 
“ aunt,” off in the right-hand upper corner, shouted 
and wept concer | Probably she had reason for 
it, I thought—perhaps two or three of them, help- 
less, and in the ses 9 of the kidnappers. “ Glory 
to God!” said the preacher, solemnly and slowly. 
“ Glory to Lovejoy!” yelled a voice at the right, 
that belonged to a strongly-built mulatto. “ No,” 
commanded the speaker instantly, “ J tell you glory 
to God!” for he seemed determined from the first 
word that God should have the undivided praise, re- 
fusing to give a moiety to the President or Congress. 
A pair of hands clenched spasmodically the top of 
the seat in which I was sitting. I looked back, and 
the man was hopping up and down, as if he had 
just caught a glimpse of heaven, and presently inter- 
rupted the speaker by trying to sing, “I am bound 
for the land of Canaan.” His face Cse a deep scar 
across the nose, and tears were streaming from the 
long furrows of his cheeks. He had seen 30 years, 
perhaps, and the light gray rags that he gathered 
about him told that he had “ come out of the house 
of bondage.” Most of the hearers were partly 
white; many were mulattoes, quadroons, octoroons 
—and one or two women, I imagined, would attract 





I attended the Bethel Church, near the Capitol, | 


| gentleman present at his (Mr. Thompson’s) first lec- 
| ture, to say why the people of the eleven seceded 


whom I gather that this “ Thanksgiving Day” has | States had not as full a right to revolt from the Fed- 


| eral Government of the United States, as the people 
,of the thirteen colonies had to declare their inde- 
pendence of the parent country. Mr. Thompson 
| said he would admit the right, if the querist would 
shew that the circumstances were similar; but he 
| contended, there was no point of resemblance be- 
| tween the case of the British Provinces, and the case 
‘of the Rebel States. (Cheers.) The lecturer, at 
| considerable length, analysed the Declaration of In- 
dependence, dwelling upon the list of grievances 
| which it contained, and alluding to the loyal and 
"peaceful means the coldnists had employed to obtain 
‘redress. He spoke of the cause of the colonists as 
| absolutely just; their sentiments as sublime; their 
| principles as incontrovertible; and their ideas as 
| universal and imperishable. (Cheers.) Now, said 
| the lecturer, turn to the Rebel States of the South, 
|and “look upon this picture and on this,” and say, 
| as impartial men, whether in any one wep the 
| cases are analogous. Has the South rebelled against 
| a government which had become destructive of their 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ? 
| (Cheers.) Have the slaveholders, since they re- 
belled, instituted a government for themselves, based 
| upon gr ts recognising those rights? Have 
| they not declared slavery to be at once the corner- 
stone and cope-stone of their Republic? (Cheers.) 
Have they not reversed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—read the charter of human rights back- 
wards—divided the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, and impiously asserted that God 
has not created men equal, but, contrariwise, unequal, 
and has invested the stronger race with a divine 
right to enslave and make merchandise of the inferior 
and feebler race? And do they dare to compare 
their revolution with that which won the admiration 
and warm sympathy of the good and the great in 
every part of the world ? (Loud applause.) Have 
they been able to plead in justification of their trea- 
son, a long train of abuses and usurpations—a his- 
tory of repeated Ynjuries, having for objects the es- 
jtablishment of an absolute tyranny 2 (Cheers.) 
| Have they exhibited a list of grievances like that 
drawn up by Jefferson, and adopted by the illus- 
trious fathers of the Revolution ? (Cheers.) Have 
they appealed to mankind to bear witness, that 
at every stage they have petitioned for redress in the 
most humble terms, and have been answered only by 
additional injuries? (Cheers.) Have they appe’ 
ed to the native justice and magnanimity of their 
brethren in the North, and conjured them by the 
ties of kindred, to disavow the oppressions under 
which they groaned? Finally, have they—(unless 
in mockery and blasphemy)—have they appealed to 
the Supreme Judge—to Him who, from the begin- 
ning, hath — through the universe the terrible 
edict, “ W stealeth a man and selleth him, or if 
he be found in his hands, he shall surely be put to 
death”; have they, I say, appealed to the ever living 











God and Father of all the families of the earth, for 
the reetitude of their intentions, and placed their 
reliance upon the Divine Providence that has hurled 
to the dust every throne based upon the enslavement 
of mankind? (Great cheering.) After a rapid 
sketch of the rebellion, from the secession of South 
Carolina to the second inauguration of Jefferson 
Davis, the lecturer said it was with sorrow and as- 
tonishment he had witnessed the hesitancy of the 
anti-slavery party in England to extend their sym- 
pathy to the loyal States of America, and had lis- 
tened to the censures they had visited upon the Abo- 
litionists of America, for giving their support to the 
government of Mr. Lincoln. if what he had stated 
was correct, he thought it must be apparent, that as 
between the Rebel Confederacy of the South, and 
the Constitutional party of the North, the true 
friends of human liberty were bound to give their 
earnest sympathy and entire moral support to the 
upholders of the Union and the Constitution, who 
were contending for the great and noble principles 
upon which the Republic of America Rad been 
founded. (Cheers.) The triumph of the South 
would lead to the establishment of an empire of 
slaveholders, on a continent which had been the 
theatre of some of the most sublime contests ever 
witnessed in behalf of the liberties of mankind— 
contests in which our own ancestors had resisted 
unto blood the usurpations of unjust rulers—a conti- 
nent, which had seen the emancipation of an en- 
slaved race by the proclamation of the great libera- 
tor, Bolivar—a continent which, when negro slavery 
was abolished, would commence an era unparalleled 
in the history of freedom and civilization. (Cheers.) 
The triumph of the North would forever limit the 
extension of slavery—would secure the boundless 
regions of the far West as an inheritance for the mil- 
lions of freemen who would hereafter dwell between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific—would lead to the 
ee ee of the literature, religion, and morals 
of the free States from the withering and demoraliz- 
ing influences of the slave States, and would inevita- 
bly eventuate in the extirpation of slavery from the 


soil in which it had found root for seven generations. | 
This was a consummation most devoutly to be wished. | 


(Cheers.) Mr. Thompson observed that in his first 
lecture he had no time to refer to the origin, growth, 


progress, and ultimate prevalence of anti-slavery | 


sentiments in the free States. It was the anti-slavery 


| the heart of the Southern States, it would, in the 
hour of its victory— 


“Shout, Liberty! and swiftly bring 
Forth from the camp the accursed thing ; 
Consign it to remorseless fire— 
And see its latest spark expire ; 
Then, strew its ashes on the wind, 
Nor leave an atom wreck behind.” 


Mr. Thompson sat down amidst enthusiastic cheers, 
| having spoken two hours and a half.— Whitby (Eng- 
land) Gazette, March 29th. 
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FOUND OUT. 








As long as the Southern leaders contrived by their 
own bragging audacity, aided by the pliability and 
weakness which yielded to their imperious ar- 
rogance, to assert a false character, they were 
| comparatively secure. They could domineer and 
| browbeat, swagger and bluster, indulge in pomp- 
| ous declamations and wordy threats, and thus make 
| a show of being formidable if not dangerous antago- 
| nists whom it might be impolitie to offend. But in 
| an evil hour for themselves, antici vating “aid and 
| comfort” which has not been soadendi simply be- 
| cause it has not been found exactly safe to do so— 
| they attempted to put their boasted superiority into 
| practice. 

In thus rashly venturing from treasonable words to 
treasonable deeds, their venial madness prevented 
| them from counting the cost. They have got a 
| fight they never meant to have, and unmasked them- 
| selves before the people, so that they are at last 
| known, and their utter want of manly and. honora- 
ble qualities—everything that is trustworthy in pub- 
jlie men and characteristic of good citizens—com- 
pletely laid bare. 

| This is one of the results of the conflict already. 
| The Masons and Slidells, the Davises and Yanceys, 
| the Wigfalls and Yulees, in Congress and in the so- 
| cial circles of Washington, attracted only passing at- 
| tention from the masses of the North, busy about 
their own aflairs. Marplots and mischief-makers in 
party politics as they were, the loyal country thought 
|and cared little about them. They were allowed 
to set up and indulge absurd pretensions; and those 
who exposed their nefarious decigtie were regarded 
| as fanatics and alarmists, doing their part in keep- 





sentiment of the North, which gave vitality and |'"Z Up a useless and disturbing agitation. 


power to the resistance offered to the aggressive de- | 
signs of the Slave Power. To the spread of anti- | 
slavery principles was owing, the extinction of suc- 
cessive political parties at the North, and the crea- 
tion, finally, of the great Republican party, which, 
all but successful in 1856, had, in 1860, been strong 
enough to hurl the Slave Oligarchy from the throne 
it had usurped fox — Pim which ho 
had been unable to accomplish in his first address, 
he was desirous, in part at least, to do in his second. 


OUr wee yee 


The performance of this part of his duty would re- | 


quire that he should speak largely of the character 
and labors of a man whose name would stand con- 
spicuous in the future annals of America, as the 
name of one who had originated a movement that | 
had issued in the redemption of an oppressed race, 
and the regeneration of a guilty nation. 


Clarkson, and pronouncing a glowing eulogy upon 


The exhibitions of ferocity at the capital were 
looked upon only as outbreaks of half-justifiable 
passion; and much was conceded to the hot blood 


| of the chivalry, and some credit given them for the 
| generous traits they claimed. 


t They were tolerated 
— if not respected; and to some extent, it must be 


Mr. | 


Thompson, after sketching the career of Thomas | 


confessed, they were toadied by a silly admiration, 


which encouraged their del psion that they held the 
power to rule or ruin. Many veneveu’ cee ew 


were not wholly degenerate descendants of a high- 
minded and warm-hearted ancestry. 
| This is all over now. The flash of rebel cannon 


| had made revelations that long years of peace wight 


not have brought about. The game of brag and 
lying is ended. No child can be deceived any long- 
er by the falsifications of the slave power conspiracy. 
Hundreds of thousands of eyes are “ prospecting” 
down South, and almost as many pens are telling 
| the true story of the condition of things there. 


his character, said that the man of whom he had to| Quite a catalogue of the exploded falsehoods 


speak was the Clarkson of America. His name 


was William Lloyd Garrison. (Cheers.) ‘Thirty-two | Case are ascertained now. | ; f 
j; ern courage is not four times superior to Yankee 


years ago there was not to be found in the United 
States a single newspaper, or society, advocating the | 
uncompromising doctrine of immediate and uncon- | 
ditional emancipation. The first preacher of that 
doctrine was Mr. Garrison, who published the first 
number of a weekly paper called the Liberator, on 
the 1st of January, 1831, and had continued it, with- 
out the intermission of a week, from that time to the 

resent. He had fulfilled the declaration made in 
Ris introductory address— I will not equivocate—I 
will not excuse—I will not retreat a single inch—and | 
I will be heard.” (Cheers.) He had been heard. | 
To the trumpet tones of Mr. Garrison’s labors and 
life it was owing, that America had, after the lapse 
of one entire generation, been awakened into being, 
and had girded itself to the work of undoing the 
heavy burden, and proclaiming liberty to the captive. 
In the spring of 1833, Mr. Garrison visited England. 
During the period of his stay, he and the lecturer 
had been almost inseparable companions and fellow- 
laborers. ‘Together they had addressed public meet- 
ings—together they had visited Wilberforce a few 
weeks before that great man’s death—together they 
had followed the mortal remains of the negro’s friend 
to their resting place in Westminister Abbey. To | 





| copper. 


| might easily be written down. ‘The facts in the 
It is certain that South- 


pluck ; that Southern gentlemen are not more court- 
eous, hospitable, refined and magnanimous than 


| New Englanders; that the extent of the ignorance 
|and degradation of the poorer whites in Virginia 
| and other slave States has not been half imagined ; 


that the human chattels are not the contented and 
safe property, without desire for freedom, they have 
been described, with such descriptive Arcadian rhet- 


|oric: in a word, that the dominion of King Cottor 
| is not an earthly paradise, and that the inhabitants 


thereof are not the nobility of mankind, born with 


| a divine right to command. 


eS 


CK OF BRASS. 


The Buccaneer government South at last ac- 
knowledge themselves short of “tin,” and as the 
treasurers of the church have always had to respond, 
in silver and golden candlesticks and incense ves- 


sels, when marauding and tyrannous governments 
| become desperate, so now the Jeff. Davis banditti 
;appeal to the church for the loan of their bells. 
| They are short of “tin,” they say, though not of 


So for the quantity of tin, in the Chris- 


‘ . ; 7 > » lec 2» P 
Mr. Garrison it was owing, that he (the lecturer) | tian (?) bells of the South, they propose to melt 
had relinquished his intention to go to the bar, and | them, in order to convert them into brazen-throated 


had become a humble missionary to America, to | 
preach there the hated doctrines of abolition, through 
some of the darkest and most perilous days the cause 
had known. (Cheers.) He remembered, as if it 
were but yesterday, giving his hand to Mr. Garrison, 
as they stood together beneath a gas lamp in Leaden- 
hall Street, London, and saying to him, “1 will join 
you in America, and together we will antagonize in 
behalf of your countrymen in chains.” (Cheers.) 
I do not regret the promise I then made. What I 
might have been, if I had remained at home and 
followed the profession I was urged to adopt, I can- 
not say. Possibly I might have earned reputation 
and wealth—nay, might even have won one of the 
high prizes connected with the practice of the law. 
That shake of the hand, however, and the pledge I 
ave with it, determined the course of my future 
ife, and whatever else I may have been besides, I 
trust I may say I have been true to the cause of the 
slave; true to my anti-slavery principles; and, most 
true, when those principles were most unpopular; 
and most steadfast to the slave's friends, when those 
friends were the most calumniated—whether in my 
own country or in theirs. I am somewhat er 
and somewhat older than when [ first crossed the 
Atlantic, yet I deem all my sacrifices and labors well 
repaid, by the uninterrupted friendship I have been 
permitted to enjoy of William Lloyd Garrison, and 
the inestimable privilege of having had the honor of 
being a co-worker with him and his associates, in the 
days that tried men’s souls—the darkest days of the 
martyr age in America. (Loud cheers.) 

Here we must break off—adding but a single sen- 
tence. What followed from the point we have now 
reached, would have amply sufliced for a lecture in 
itself. Mr. Thompson gave a vivid description of 
the scenes in which he moved in the years 1834—35, 
when mob law was triumphant in all the free States 
—he depicted the conduct of Mr. Garrison—calm, 
hopeful, resolute, and uncompromising in the midst 
of every fiery trial; he spoke of the political em- 
bodiment of anti-slavery principles in the platforms 
of Birney, Van Buren, Hale, and Fremont; dissect- 
ed the composition of the Republican political pro- 
gramme, and explained why it led to the secession 
of the Slave Power, bent on ruling or ruining the 
country; he minutely laid bare the Constitutional 
restrictions by which Mr. Lincoln and his es were 
fettered in their action upon the question of slavery, 
and concluded by expressing his earnest , that 





when the grand Federal army had found its way to 


cannon. 


Hear the loud-mouthed bells— 
Brazen bells ! 
What a tale of horror now their turbulency tells! 
In the startled ear of night, 
How they scream out their affright ! 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune! 


The Baptist church, which in the North has been 
always foremost in the cause of human freedom, as 
if to show to the world how utterly and terribly the 
system of human slavery will reverse all the feel- 
ings, sentiments and principles which go to make 
civilization, has been the first in the South (Second 
Baptist Church, Richmond) to set the example which 
the Richmond Dispatch says “may challenge emu- 
lation, which for self-sacrificing patriotism cannot 
be excelled. They met, not long since, and by a 
unanimous vote gave their church bell to be cast 
into cannon to be used in the public defence. To 
show that this was not an empty promise, made for 
effect, they immediately had it taken down to be 
put to the use indicated. At the same meeting at 
which the resolution above stated was passed, it was 
determined to subscribe a sum sufficient to purchase 
enough metal, to add to that of the bell, to form 
into a battery, to be called the Second Baptist 
Church Battery. * * * * The churches in 
New Orleans (a large proportion of them being 
Catholic) have, with the consent of the Bishop, 
adopted the same course.” 

By all means, let the churches which have hitherto 
upheld and preached the divine origin of the hellish 
system of human bondage, divest themselves of this 
distinguishing feature of Christianity. Those bells, 
when transformed into instruments of death and de- 
vastation, can. never, when belching forth material 
fire, exeeed in their baleful influence the part they 
have already played in the devilish orgies which 
have been enacted at their call. Let the sweet air 
of the Sabbath morn be no longer jarred by the 
wailing bells, echoing the captive’s groan. Let 
them no longer mock heaven with their call to 

rayer, so long as a captive remains in the land. 
et those bells be sealed to the visible work of the 
devil in vomiting fire and iron hail on our devoted 
brothers; but let them no longer contribute to the 
moral blight which has caused greater devastation 
than fire or sword. Let their 


pote do their mas- 
ter’s work, and preach deadly hate and cruelty to 











the North, and darkness and desolation and despair 
to the dark children committed to their care. We 
hope to find, when our army has marched tri- 
umphantly through the length and breadth of the 
Southern States, no Christian bell swung by rebel 
hands to any more mock the heavens. This will be 
a mark to distinguish them. Let the gloom of si- 
lence brood over them. : 

Appeals are also made for type metal; old first, 
but type at any rate, old or new. Why not? Why 
should the wretches retain any of the traits of the 
age they do not belong to? Let them destroy their 
type by all means; the leaden balls they will make 
will be an improvement on the mission they have 
hitherto fulfilled. Let their type no longer be per- 
verted in their use, but let them hurl material rather 
than moral death. The civilization of the nine- 
teenth century does not belong to them. Let them 
destroy in their blind rage all. What have they in 
common with the enlightenment of the printing 
press or a pure Christianity ? 

They are hard up for material brass. Let their 
churches and their statesmen contribute by all 
means; but if cannon could be cast from the brazen 
fronts of their priests and leaders, there would be 
no necessity for the destruction of the bells.—Pater- 
son (.N. J.) Guardian. 


SLAVERY IN MARYLAND. 


The Baltimore American, the most influential 
newspaper in Maryland, advocates the abolition of 
slavery in that State in accordance with the plan 
of the President. In a recent editorial, it introduces 
the subject of emancipation by printing part of a 
private letter from a distinguished gentleman, who is 
=e to be Reverdy Johnson. This letter speaks 
of slavery as follows :— 

“ There is not a thoughtful man in our country 
who now thinks that slavery will endure. Much 
has been said, and, perhaps, some will continue to 
dispute, respecting the class of people whose conduct 
in regard to the institution has caused the present ca- 
lamities. Some blame the abolitionists; some the 
nullifiers ; others both these parties. But the time 
for this disputation is past. Whether either or all 
these parties, and others, have done wrong, and un- 
doubtedly they have, it is not now material to in- 
quire. All practicable men are now sensible that sla- 
ery so affects the people, whether it ought to do so or 
not, as to make it a terrible institution to our race. 
They see that it imbrues a brother’s hand in a broth- 
er’s blood, and invites foreign despots to plant mon- 
archies on our continent. With this result before us, 
the only inquiry should be how to get rid of an in- 
stitution which produces such miseries. Some urge 


s-=* and uniyoreal ehalitinn ae - eflagtive and 


proper course ; but the President adopts the recom- 
mendation of our great southern statesmen, made 
before slavery became a political hobby, viz. : grad- 
ual emancipation, with compensation and the separa- 
tion of the races. Many of our people, and espec- 
ially the secessionists and those who—without having 
any property interest in it—have found their ac- 
count in slavery as a political hobby, will oppose Mr. 
Lincoln’s policy, and do their best to bring upon us 
the more violent alternative. But the people of the 
States will sustain him. They will now listen to the 
sages and patriots who founded the Government and 
warned us to eliminate slavery, and will close their 
ears to that selfish tribe of partisans who would risk 
its destruction merely to carry an election.” 


We commend all this to the attention of those in- 
fatuated men here at the North who are continually 
agitating to raise a party to support slavery and 
suppress abolitionists. A few of them may get their 
eyes open, and learn something. The editor of the 
American speaks quite as strongly as his correspon- 
dent. He says :— 


“They (the rebels) have dared to make the issue 
—they eagerly threw down the gauntlet, and the 
loyal portion of the nation called upon to repel their 
aggressions has taken it up. And now, after the 
monstrous crimes of which the cotton States have 
been guilty, after shrouding the whole nation in 
mourning, and almost burying it under a load of 
debt, they dare to insult beaven and earth with 
their indignant cries because retribution threatens 
that institution which they avowed should dominate 
the continent under the lead of Toombs, Stephens, 
and the Rhetts. Had the evils thus provoked fallen 
on them alone, the case would not have been so bad, 
but it has fallen heavily on us: and as the letter we 
have given truly declares, the institution here has es- 
caped only through that habitual ‘ respect for the 
laws,’ characteristic of our people.” * * » 

“That the loyal men of the nation will longer 
tolerateslavery as a ‘ political hobby’ is not. possi- 
ble. It has to go to the wall, ‘ peaceably if it will 
—forcibly if it must ; and those who debate its merits 
in future, even here in Maryland, will have to con- 
fine themselves to its pecuniary aspects. The ‘ pre- 
cipitators’ have nearly precipitated it ; have dragged 
it at least to the brow of a precipice, and it is idle 
to disguise the truth. So far as the constitution 
can be appealed to for its safety, it is for the present 
safe. But we hazard nothing in warning the peo- 
ple of Maryland to lose no time in considering the 
question presented by the President in his late mes- 
sage, and again presented from a high source in the 
letter we have given. Those most deeply interested 
in its defence,—the believers in the doctrines put 
forward by South Carolina, by Stephens and Yan- 
cey,—may, now, after the mischief 1s done here, fold 
their arms, throw themselves back on their dignity 
—on their ‘reserved rights’—and ignore what is im- 
pending ; but the nation is aroused by an unprovok- 
ed war, the civilized world is aroused—according to 
the late declarations of Mr. Yancey himself—and 
none here need attempt to ignore facts so full of 
meaning.” 





WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


The Delhi (N. Y.) Republican very pertinently 
says :— 

“« The slave hounds of the country are in full cry 
after Wendell Phillips. From the open partisans 
of Jeff. Davis down to the Democratic oem of 
this county, the cry is full and strong. It may 
not be generally known, but it is a fact, neverthe- 
jess, that the rowdies who mobbed Mr. Phillips in 
Cincinnati went at their work with shouts of * Hur- 
rah for Jeff. Davis!’ 

The pretence that the riot was occasioned by any- 
thing Mr. Phillips said is absurd. If the affair was 
not predetermined, how came the crowd thus pre- 
pared with stones and rotten eggs? Mr. P. did not 
say anything objectionable, as far as his speech could 
be reported; indeed, since the present troubles, 


he has given in his adhesion to the Union and the 
Constitution. But the partisans of the rebellion like 
him none the better for that. He is extreme—aultra 
—tistaken, we think, in many particulars; but that 
is no reason for mobbing him. Those who don’t 
want to hear him can stay away.” 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS AND THE FREE 
PRESS. 
To te Editors of the Detroit Advertiser: 

For some time past, and especially since the re- 
eeption of the false telegram from Cincinnati, the 
Free Press has been doing its best endeavor to cre- 

§ public sentiment against allowing Wendell 
Philltps the use of # hall, or, failing in that, to “ stir 
wp lewd fellews of the ‘baser sort,” and instigate a 
‘tnob like the one which disgraced the city of Cincin- 
‘mati. 

Hadi this miserable sheet been published at Jeru- 
‘salem 1800 years ago, it would have maligned Paul, 
calling him a fanatic, a pestilent fellow, a disturber 
‘of the peace, a man who turned the world upside 
down, a traitor to his country ; and when maltreated 
“by then who “knew not what they did,” would 
shave headed a notice of the outrage with “ How a 
‘traitor was served,” declaring that it was not in fa- 
‘vor of mobs, but, as for Paul, he richly deserved 
what he received. : 

This paper disgraces the word Free. It is the 
eoemy of flee soil, free labor, free sp ech, and free 
men. It is the friend of free rebellion, free “ fire 
in the rear,” free slander, and free mobs. The 
Free Press is a free nuisance —it ought to be abated 
by an abatement of its subscription list ; a withdraw- 
al of the patronage of every respectable citizen. 

Already there is a subscription on foot for the 
hire of rowdies to mob Mr. Phillips. Let those who 
engago in this movement beware. “This thing 
cannot be done in acorner.” The signs of the times 
are in favor of liberty. “ When ye see a cloud rise 
out of the west, straightway ye say, there cometh a 
shower.” He who lifts a finger to crush free speech 
now, will repent, vainly, hereafter. He need look 
for neither office nor honor; he will be a marked 
man during his own life, and leave a sullied name 
to his children. Remember the Tories of the Revolu- 
tion / 

Tho Free Press charges Wendell Phillips with 
treason. Let us look at the accusation. ne cor- 
ner stone of our Republic is FREEDOM. Is this man, 
whose life has been one grand sacrifice upon its al- 
tar, a traitor? Many years ago, when Channing 
and other honorable citizens of Boston called a 
meeting to denounce the proceedings of the pro-sla- 
very mob which murdered Lovejoy in Alton, and 
an attempt was made to get up a riot and quell any 
expression of indignation,—a man high in office de- 
claring that the mob were in the right, and acted in 
the spirit of the revolutionary fathers,— Wendell 
Phillips, then a young man, unknown to the public, 
in the midst of the confusion, sprang upon the plat- 
form, and with words of thrilling eloquence quieted 
that vast assembly, and shaming the ignoble speak- 
er, pointed to the portraits of the heroes on the walls 
of Faneuil Hall, saying, “ Methought those pictured 
lips would have broken into voice, to reprove the 
yecreant American—the slanderer of the dead!” 
From that hour he has devoted his life to the object 
of freeing his country from the deadly curse of sla- 
very. Is hea traitor for opening our eyes to the 
fact that this disgraceful institution is a blot on our 
escutcheon, a cancer in our body politic, a contra- 
diction to the declaration that all men are endowed 
by nature with the right to life, liberty, and the pure. 
suit of happiness ?—that in catching the — fugi- 
tive, fleeing away with his whole soul and body in 
the search of freedom and happiness which we de- 
clare he has aright to, we outrage our own profes- 
sion, destroy the influence of our free institutions, 
and make ourselves “a hissing and a by-word among 
the nations”? Is the man who endeavors to per- 
suade his country to justice, to make her all beauti- 
ful, the joy of the whole earth, a traitor? Not he 
who flatters us for his own selfish ends, but he who 
braves our wrath, and courageously tells us the 
truth, deserves the name of friend. “ Faithful are 
the wounds of a friend: but the kisses of an enemy 
are deceitful.” 

Wendell Phillips, it is true, advocated the dis- 
union of the North from the South, and that for 
many years. But this disuniorism had no affinity 
with that which robbed us of our treasure, our forts, 
our navy yards, which threatened our capital, im- 
prisoned and put to shame peaceable citizens, and 
robbed us on the high seas, and which has done all 
this that it may more securely keep its bondmen in 
chains, and that a few slaveholders, declared ene- 
mies to the very idea of democracy, may rule this 
fair land in the interests of slavery, and stamp upon 
it its own brand of infamy. No! such was not the 
disunionism of Wendell Phillips. Believing that 
while the power of the General Government was 
used to sustain slavery, the North was guilty with 
the South; he and his friends advocated the dissolu- 
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of free speech and a free press, and the doing of it only 
by peaceful measures. But the moment the war 
broke out, perceiving that the South herself had 
lighted the torch, which, whether Government will or 
not, must consume slavery, root and branch, and be- 
lieving that the Union, free from oppression, is be- 
neficent and glorious, they wheeled at once into its 
ranks, and sympathizing heartily with it in the is- 
sue with rebellion, threw their whole strength on its 
side. Wendell Phillips has declared again and 
again, in all his speeches since the war began, that 
now that the Union, to him, means jusfice, he is a 
Union man, and too much of a Yankee to part with a 
single State. 

This man, the very flower of New England cul- 
ture—acknowledged by friend and foe to be elo- 
quent beyond any other American—had he, like the 
mass of men, sought honor and aggrandizement, what 
was beyond his grasp? But he chose instead to 
fling himself right in the teeth of popular opinion, 
and to sacrifice all the selfish considerations which 
men hold dear, that he might exalt his own people, 
and procure justice for a poor and despised race who 
could not even thank him for his devotion. Js such 
the stuff of which traitors are made? God bless 
Wendell Phillips, and give us more men “ that seek 
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not their own”! 

“‘Then to sido with truth is noble when we share her 
wretched erust, 

Ere her cause brings fame and profit, and ’tis prosperous to 
be just : 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands 
aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit till his Lord is crucified, 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith they once 
denied. 

“Count me o’er Earth’s chosen heroes: they are souls that 
stood alone 

While the men they agonized for hurled the contumelious 


stone— 

Stood alone, and, down the future, saw the golden beam 
incline 

Te the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith di- 
vine, 

By one man’s plain truth to maphood, and to God’s supreme 
design.” 


Those who have only heard Mr. Phillips’s literary 
lectures, beautiful as they are, know nothing of his 
power when on a soul-stirring theme. “ As well 
think you know the power of Paganini’s fiddle, when 
he i@ playing on the jews-harp.” His enemies say 
that he so carries his hearers away, those who 
abhor his opinions applaud while he speaks. Ifsuch 
is the case where his audience is adverse to him, 
what must it be when, as on the subject of the War, 
all hearts are one with his own? He will exalt his 
hearers to the Mount Blane of their manhood—he 
will electrify their very hats, so that, as in Washing- 
ton, they wil ore 4 from their hands in glad burrahs. 

We have enough of artful, manceuvering politicians: 
let us welcome, for one night, a disinterested, honest 
man. If he spread infection, it will not prove fatal— 
the danger is, it will not take deep. 5 


WENDELL PHILLIPS AT WASHINGTON. 


Referring to the recent visit of Mr. Phillips to the 
Capital, the Washington correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican says :— 

“Wo lave had Wendell Phillips here since my 
last letter, and he has delivered three lectures at the 
Smithsonian Institute. He has not met with a sin- 

le insult or hiss since he came to the Capital, and 
» has uttered his most ultra sentiments without the 
slightest interruption or censure. This is in itself 
almost a miracle, and will be set down an “event” 
when the history of these times comes to be written. 
At two of the lectures, I noticed large numbers of 
Con n some of them from Kentucky and 
Tennessee—the last mentioned took it with their 
eyes open with wonder. Yet it was the complete 
triumph of free speech on slave soil, for not a solita- 
ry individual inter: 1 a hiss upon cither occasion. 
Mr. Sumner did his full duty to Mr. Phillips, accom- 
panying him to his lectures, and showing him about 
the Capitol. Phillips was a real lion while here. 
Speaker Grow gave him a dinner to which choice 
friends were invited, and be was sought after by 
nearly all our great le. It isa wonder that Mr. 
Seward did not hunt him up, and make him a din- 
ner party also; for Mr. Seward is the greatest man 





in America for dining his friends and enemies.” 





The Giberator. 


No Union with Blaveholders! 
BOSTON, FRIDAY, APRIL 25, 1862, 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY s0OIETY. 


The Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
1can Anti-Stavery Society will be held in the 
Church of the Puritans, (Dr. Cheever’s,) in the city 
of New York, on Tuxspar, May 6, commencing at 
10 o'clock, A. M. In the evening, another public 
meeting will be held in the Cooper Institute, com- 
mencing at half past 7 o’clock. The names of speak- 
ers for these meetings will be seasonably announced. 

The Society will meet, for business purposes only, 
in the Lecture Room of the Churcli of the Puritans, at 
34 P. M. on Tuesday, and 10 A. M. on Wednesday. 

The object of this Society is still—as at its forma- 
tion—the immediate and total abolition of slavery 
wherever existing on the American soil, because of its 
inherent sinfulness, immorality, oppression and bar- 
arity, and its utter repugnance to all the precepts of 
the Gospel, and all the principles of genuine Democra- 
cy; its measures are still the same—peaceful, moral, 
rational, legal, constitutional ; its instrumentalities are 
still the same—the pen, the press, the lecturing field, 
tracts and other publications, etc., etc., disseminating 
light and knowledge in regard to the tyrannical pow- 
er claimed, possessed and exercised by slaveholders, 
the actual condition of their miserable victims, and the 
guilty complicity of the people of the North, religious- 
ly, politically, governmentally, with those who “ trade 
in slaves and the souls of men; ”’ its spirit is still the 
same—long-suffering, patient, hopeful, impartial, be- 
nevolent alike to the oppressor and the oppressed, 
zealously intent on “promoting the general welfare 
and securing the blessings of liberty” universally. 

In regard to the struggle now going on between the 
Government and the Rebel States, this Society is un- 
equivocally with the Government, because it has done 
no wrong to those States, nor furnished any justification 
for such a treasonable procedure on their part. Yet 
the Society sees in this awful conflict the fulfilment of 
the prophetic declaration—“ Ye have not proclaimed 
liberty every man to his brother, and every man to 
his neighbor ; therefore I proclaim a liberty for you, 
saith the Lord, to the sword, to the pestilence, and to 
the famine” ; and it trusts that, in the spirit of sincere 
repentance and deep humiliation, acknowledging the 
righteous retribution which has come upon them, 
THE PEOPLE will imperatively demand of the Govern- 
ment, (now that it has the constitutional right under 
the war power,) that it forthwith decree the immedi- 
ate and entire abolition of slavery, so that peace may 
be restored on an enduring basis, and the unity of the 
nation preserved through universal justice. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, President. 


Wenvet Puituirs, 
Cuares C, Burieien, 
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WASHINGTON AND THE WEST. 


SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS, ESQ., 
AT THE 
Tremont Temple, Thursday Evening, April 17, 1862. 








REPORTED BY J. M. W. YERRINTON, 





Wenpvett Partuirs, Esq., who has just returned 
from a lecturing tour at the West, spoke at the Tre- 
mont Temple, by invitation of the Fraternity, on 
Thurday evening, 17th instant. A very large au- 
dience was in attendance, the hall being nearly filled. 
The lecturer, on entering the hall, and again on rising 
to address the audience, was greeted with repeated and 
enthusiastic cheers. He was introduced by Charles 
W. Slack, Esq., and spoke as follows :— 

I certainly owe great thanks, to you and the Frater- 
nity, who have given me the opportunity to speak to- 


night, marked as the nresent ---% f= bye ann a6 ob 
greatest events in the history of the progressive move- 


ment. For the first time in sixty years, the flag of the 
Republic floats over a Capital untrodden by a slave. 


For the first time, the constituted authorities of the | 


nation make one step toward that great motto—“ Free- 
dom National,’”’"—and give usa Capital without a chain. 
(Cheers.) Neither you nor I could naturally have ex- 
pected to live to see that result. Not the most san- 
guine of us could have hoped that any means he could 
call into exercise would so far prevail against the seem- 
ing interest and the well-anchored institutions of the 
country as to consecrate even the District to liberty 
in our day. We have lived to sce so much. ° In a na- 
tion that moves so fast as we do, it gives us good hope 
that those are yet living, in middle life, within these 
walls, who shall see the whole continent, so far at least 
as it aeknowledges the stars and stripes, clean and free 
from the fetter of a slave. (Applause.) We may in- 
deed congratulate our tireless Senator, Mr. WiLson, 
on the imperishable honor this session gives him. 
Whenever history tells of the destruction of that in- 
famous slave jail in the District, or of the abolition of 
slavery itself there, or of the first effort to prevent 
tory officers from turning soldiers into slavehounds, 
his name and fame will be indissolubly bound up with 
that welcome and honorable story. 


national life, the death of the slave system is de- 
creed, and is sealed. I find great encouragement 
everywhere. I find it in the disposition of the Presi- 
dent. I believe he theans What he said to the Border 
State Senators and Representatives when, at the an- 
nouncement of his message, he summoned them to 
his presence—“ Gentlemen, don’t talk to me about 
slavery ; you love it; I hate it. You mean it shall 
live; I mean it shall die!” (Prolonged applause.) 
I think if he lacks anything, it is neither intention nor 
capacity—he has enough of both for his function— 
but will; power to bear up against external influ- 
ences—temptations that make him timid, protests that 
make him dawdling, adverse circumstances that make 
him very cautious, spending four months on one mes- 
sage. But I believe he has all he lacks in his Cabi- 
net, which consists, of one man, single and alone, 
fit to bear up, like Atlas, a nation—Sranton. (Ap- 
plause.) I don’t believe in any other Cabinet; I did 
not hear of any other. (Laughter.) I don’t think 
the nation recognizes any other. There was a man 
once Secretary of State, and he wrote to Mr. 
Dayton, in Paris, a year ago, that this convulsion 
would cease without changing the status of a single 
individual, either in the territories or the States. 
Fifteen hundred-slaves, freed by a two-thirds vote of 
Congress and the assent of the President, ask to-day 
where is the Secretary of State? The nation has 
drifted so far that he has become invisible. There was 
another man in the Cabinet—the Secretary of the 
Treasury—responsible, he and his State, for fastening 
that intolerable mortgage upon us, Gen. M’Clellan, in 
spite of the judgment of Lieut. General Scott. Two 
thirds of McClellan’s military repute grew out of the 
supposition that Scott summoned him to Washington 
as the best soldier on the continent. As he never did 
summon him, that-supposition vanishes, and with it 
all of McClellan’s fame that was not gone before. That 
Secretary, too, has faded into nothingness—buried 
under the General whom he summoned to Washing- 
ton. I recognize in the Cabinet no will but the Sec- 
retary of War. I think him the right yoke-fellow of 
the President—supplying all he lacks. The two make 
a working pair, competent for all the nation needs. 
“ You will fight, you will tell why not, or you will go 
out ’—that is the key-note of the Secretary of War. 
“ Why can’t I have a court martial to try Fremont?” 
says Col. Blair. “‘ Because I am too busy to wash your 
dirty linen.” (Applause.) That is the locomotive on 
the rail—nothing but one purpose, to move forward ; 
and if cannon does not crush the rebellion, abolition 
will. I don’t think the Secretary is an Abolitionist 
to-day, but he is on the anxious seat, (laughter ;) and 
if, in the Providence of God, South Carolina and 
President Davis hold out until Noveriber, I have no 
doubt we shall have an Abolitionist for Secretary of 
War. (Applause.) My faith, therefore, in the man is 


sufficient. I don’t think he has gone out, as the pa- 
pers say. If he has, we have lost the corner-stone of 
success. A year of sacrifices would be nothing to the 


sacrifice of “the right man in the right place ”—the 
only man on the continent who deserves the name of 
a Napoleon for the exigency. But whether he lives 
or not, as Secretary of War, I think the slave issue is 
certain—I have no doubt of that. Events move too 
fast for any individual to resist them. Mr. Lincoln 
may abolish slavery, he cannot save it. The nation 
may abolish slavery, they cannot save it. God ap- 
pealed first to the pulpits—they were barred against 
his messenger; he appealed to ballots—they were 
too slow for his method; he appealed to bullets, and 
the slaves of the District are the first trophies of his 
victory. (Applause.) In the old days, he said to 
Pharaoh, “ Let my people go”’—a simple command ; 
the monarch hardened his heart. He disturbed his 
realm, secondly, with all sorts of dissension and mate- 
rial adversity ; still the monarch hardened his heart. 
He gave his first-born to the grave, and the Jew went 
free. (Sensation.) He leads us through the same 
valley. He tried us with moral appeals; he tried us 
with national dissension and debate; and now he seals 
Emancipation in the blood of our first-born. That orde- 
al slavery willnever survive. The strength of slavery 
has been in the idea of the North that there was some- 


thing sacred in the compromises of the Constitution, 
Sonate thing 5: scerul, CMValreoyuc aud picturesque in the 


slaveholder and his system. That delusion goes out 
at Manassas—the skulls of brave men used for drink- 
ing-vessels. It goes out at Fort Donelson and Pitts- 
burg, when chivalry took to its heels before the men 
whom it had affected to despise. (Applause.) Never 
again will the North sit down blind worshippers of a 
civilization supposed to be better than their own. 
This day, a year ago, the 6th Massachusetts regi- 
ment left the Commonwealth to save the capital. You 
know the doubt and dissension of the North, the con- 
fident boasts of the South. You know the boasts, of 
Democratic candidates, as near as Connecticut—the 
candidate for Governor himself the spokesman—that 
if Massachusetts sent a regiment across her soil, he 
would call out the militia to resist them, before they 
should reach the capital. You know the boast of 
Toombs, that he would call the roll of his slaves on 
Bunker Hill. I have lived to hear the roll-call of a 
Massachusetts regiment on the “sacred soil” of Vir- 
ginia first. (Applause.) We were mobbed from the 
John Brown meetings a little more than a year ago. 
I have heard the “John Brown song” on the “sa- 
cred soil”’ of Virginia, and the court-house in which 
he was doomed to death is the barracks of a Massa- 
chusetts regiment. Who dreamed, a year ago, when 





Since I last had the honor of speaking from this 
platform, I have floated on the bosom of the Poto- 
mac, felt the breeze from the surface of the Missis- 
sippi, and looked upon four of the five great lakes— 
a long journey, finished in a few days. Thirty 
years ago, in Faneuil Hall, in an assemblage of mer- 
chants, called to consider the question of building 
railroads, Amasa WALKER,—a name never to be 
mentioned without honor in a New England lecture- 
room, for he did much, labored most efliciently, to 
launch this system of lectures in Massachusetts,—I am 


old enough to remember when, thirty years ago, in | 


Faneuil Hall, Amasa Walker prophesied that the boy 
was then living who would see such methods of trav- 
el as would carry a man from Boston to St. Louis in 
five days. The prophesy was received with shouts of 
derision and contempt. The boundless energy of | 
New England and New York has stirred itself, within 
these thirty years, and to-day you may go to St. 
Louis and back again in five days. That same bound- 
less energy, which has made New York and Boston as 
mueh the outlet of the Great Valley to the ocean as 
the natural channel of the Mississippi is, still lives ; and 
if I were to prophesy to-night that the man sits in this 
audience, who, within fifteen or twenty years, will sce 
that same boundless energy sweeping the system of | 
bondage from this belt of the continent, you might 
think it as vain a prophesy ; but I believe that to New 
England, met in Faneuil Hall for liberty or for business, 
nothing is impossible, and I believe the prophesy 
will be accomplished. (Applause.) We annihilate 
distance ; we can annihilate obstacles as well. What 
we have done with nature, we shall yet do with poli- 
tics. New England and New York, the great finan- 
cial and thinking brains of the continent, have taken 
this problem in hand. South Carolina herself, fling- 


|means more than men accord to it. 


those gallant boys hurried to save the capital, that 
| emancipation would be decreed in the District to-day, 


| with Baltimore sullen under the port-holes of North- 
| ern cannon, and with Northern regiments holding 
Virginia under their feet? Yet so it is. 

But still I do not think the act abolishing slavery 
| in the District, broad and marked as it is, is so signifi- 
| cant as the message of the President. After all, the 
President is ahead of the manifestations of the opin- 
ion of the people. He holds out his hands to the 
millions and says, “Support me!” We have not 
yet answered him officially. That message of his is 
the boldest voice yet heard over the continent. It 
He claims 
that, and claims it rightly. May I tell you a story ?— 
—he always tells one. (Laughter.) Noticing some 
criticisms upon his message, he said, “There is 
more in it than people see. Did you ever hear of the 
Irishman who went down to the State of Maine, in 
Maine Liquor Law times, and asked for a glass of 
soda water, adding, ‘Couldn’t you puta drap of the 
crather in it, unbeknown to meself?’ So I have put 
a large drop of the crather in it, unbeknown to them.” 
(Laughter and applause.) Indeed he has; for that 
message means substantially this: Gentlemen, I put 
down a mile-stone to-day. I show you how far 
twelve months have carried this question beyond the 
Secretary of State’s letter to Mr. Dayton. Govern- 
ment sent that letter to Paris; Congress passed the 
celebrated resolution that they would never be led 
to interfere with slavery in the States. Eleven 
months float away, and I, the President of the United 
States, at the head-quarters and sources of informa- 
tion, competent to judge of the nation’s position,—I 
tell you, gentlemen, now is your time to sell. If you 
don’t seize it, and another twelvemonth sweeps what 





ing down the gauntlet of battle, has. wiped out fifty | 
years from the life of slavery. She leads the way in | 
the abolition of the system, and, as in so many other | 
cases, the nation follows her lead. (Laughter.) 

I come back to you to-night, as I went away six 
weeks ago, persuaded that slavery on this continent 
has begun the chapter which records its death. I 
have no doubt of it. You may see it in the disposi- 
tions of the people; you may see it in the policy of 
the nation ; you may see it, I think, in the intentions 
of its statesmen. But whether you do or not, I care 
little for intentions to-day. No matter what you 
mean, or what Washington means, or what the 
people of the great West mean to-day. When I 
see a man half-way down Niagara, I don’t ask his 
intentions—he will go down. (Applause.) Events— 
most encouraging events—thicken all around us, 
showing that by all the elements which go to make up 


| 





you call property from your grasp, without compen- 
sation, never say I did not give you fair notice. 
(Applause.) That is one half the message; the other 
half is an arrow’s flight beyond even that, for it 
says this—“ Gentlemen, if you will sell, I will buy.” 
What means that? Where in the Constitution, in 
peace times, does he find the right to buy? Has he 
forgotten Clay, and Webster, and the Resolutions of 
"90, that the Congress of the United States cannot 
cross the boundary of a State to interfere with the 
system of slavery? His message says, “ Gentlemen, 
I will buy.” In other words, “You have given me 
the right to buy; the rebellion confers upon me the 
right to buy.” And he goes on tosay, “ The abolition 
of slavery would be an efficient means of ending this 
war; if I find cannon unsuccessful, I shall try other 
efficient means.” In other words, “Gentlemen, I 
will buy if you will trade. If you won't trade, re- 
member that I have the right to take.” Pregnan 





ERATOR. 


words! Be happy that you live to hear them from | are to enter into politics—civil places filled, profession- 
the head of the Government. For the first time in | al posts occupied. When Hamilton and Burr came 
the history of the Government, it has done an anti-sla- | out of the Revolution able, ambitious, popular men, 
very act, it has spoken an anti-slavery word. (Ap- | they busied themselves in the courts. Suppose courts 
plause.) Sufficient for one year! Enough to have | had been closed against them, suppose the restless am- 


gained in twelve months! I believe that any man 
who contemplates national events has ample reason to 
be satisfied with what we have already accomplished 
in this single year. 

I think, however, that there are other proofs how 
soon freedom is coming. I do not look to the Govern- 
ment. I have no confidence in official leading. I 
think the people lead. McClellan banishes the Huteh- 
insons from his camp ;—it is a slight sign. The sol- 
diers hang on to John Brown's Song ;—it is a great 
one. The masses are to settle this question, not the 
statesmen. They stood still last winter, and saw 
Floyd steal; they had no such confidence in the 
masses as would embolden them to tell the secret. 
They stand to-day doubting, disbelieving, incredulous 
of the purpose and intelligence of the masses. The 
President said to a leading Republican politician of 
New York—“ Why don’t you hold meetings,” (it was 
two days before that glorious Convention in New 
York which Carl Schurz made immortal by his great 
speech )—“ Why don’t you hold meetings, and let me 
feel the mind of the nation?”’ “Sir,” was the reply, | 
“we are to hold them; we hold one to-morrow.” 
“ Hold them often ; hold many of them ; hold as many 
as possible.. You cannot create more anti-slavery 
feeling tlan we shall need before we get through this 
war.” (Applause.) In other words, the President 
holds out his hands to the people, and says—‘ Am I 
right? How far may I go?” Answer him. Tell 
him the ice is thick thus far, and will be thicker an 
arrow’s flight ahead. Tell him that if his message to 
the Border States leads you to say Amen, a message 
to the Gulf States that says Liberty will have a ten- 
fold Amen. (Loud applause.) In one sense, we de- 
mand too much of the Government—of the Senate 
and the Cabinet. They are the only portions of the 
Government that have definite ideas, but they iin 
nothing; the masses are everything. Struggling up | 
to light on all sides are indications of the popular sen- 
timent. There should be official, grave indications. 
Leading men, legislative bodies, official corporations, 
should speak the will of the North, if it really exist, 
on this question, so that the Government may feel 
able to trust and lean on a well-assured public purpose. 

Fellow-citizens, we stand jnst here. The Gulf 
States have made up their minds, I believe. There is 
no Unionism in them, outside of the city of New Or- 
leans. New Orleans is mercantile—she is for the 
North. She knows that if she has not the great val- 
ley of the Mississippi behind her, she is a desert,—New 
Orleans is for the Union. Whatever stars and stripes 
reach New Orleans will be welcome. Outside of that 
city, I do not believe in a shred of Union feeling, fur- 
ther than the mountains of Alabama and the Caro- 
linas. The Gulf States have made up their mind— 
they want slavery without the Union. The Border 
States have made up their minds, for the present—they 
want slavery and the Union. The North, I believe, 
in its masses, has made up its mind—it wants the 
Union without slavery. (Loud applause.) If that 
public sentiment can be ripened and made manifest, 
the Union is saved; if it cannot, or if it does not exist, 
the Union is gone. No juggle, no trick, no superficial 
arrangement, is possible. 
of reality. If the Union is not, really and absolutely, 
the preference, above everything, of the majority of 
the North, then it is gone. You cannot make it ap- 
pear, if itis not. It may be smothered awhile; if it 
does not exist, if it is not made manifest, neither you 
nor I will ever see the Union again. I believe it does 
exist. I believe the masses, if you and I do our duty, 
will make it manifest to the leading authorities. That 
is our duty to-day. All I have to say to you to-night 
looks toward that result. Ripen, manifest, aggregate 
public sentiment as swiftly as possible. The enemy 
are at work. The most golden hours have gone. The 
President lost them last fall. When the Southern 
States issued their letters of privateering, and startled 
New York, if he had said—“ You strike our property— 
we etrike yours!” the seahoard wonld have eaid Amen 
to the utmost emancipation. If, when Fremont issued 
his proclamation, “Let liberty be on the river,” the 
Cabinet had sat still, and let public opinion crystalize 
around that act, they would have found strength, con- 
fidence, support, enthusiasm enough, before this, to | 
venture emancipation as the nation’s policy. If, when 
Manassas sent its thrill of indignation over the North, | 
the Cabinet had repiled with liberty to the slaves, 
again I believe the North would have said Amen. 
These golden hours have gone. To-day, that chilled 
enthusiasm begins to see party lines drawn across it. 
To-day, Whig venom and Democratic venom speak 
out. From some, I take encouragement; from some, 
I take discouragement. The North American Review, 
in its last issue, says of Mr. Sumner and Mr. Conway, 
(of Kansas,) that their projects of emancipation are 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy; that they are 
traitors, and if they would, adhere to the eneny, it 
would do less harm. I do not believe, that in the 
whole hundred volumes of the North American, you 
can find a criticism like that—anything like it—on a 
Senator of Massachusetts. It is the dying venom of 
Whig malice, spit out in its feebleness against two men 
—Sumner of Massachusetts and Conway of Kansas— 
whose ample, practical knowledge of public affairs, 
and whose wide, profound, statesmanlike ability, fit 
them preéminently for the places they fill. It is the 
last utterance of defeated Whig malice against a Sena- 
tor whose broad culture, enlarged statesmanship, and | 
single-eyed devotion to liberty, find no equal on the 
list of Senators that Massachusetts has sent to the 
capital. (Great applause.) I count that sentence evi- 
dence of success; for, on a careful examination of the 
North American, I find that, barking at the heels of on- 
ward men as it always has, this has been uniformly 
true—take any idea it attacks, wait twenty years, and 
that idea is a statute. I take it, therefore, that within 
the next twenty years, the policy which it denominates 
“treason” will be enthroned in the capital. I count 
that spiteful sentence an omen.of success. Enough 
for success. We are hopeful enough. The Great 
West makes us hopeful enough. Her children, who 
have gone down to Pittsburg, by the way of Donelson 
and Fort Henry, to see about the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, have left as noble men behind them. They 
know, they feel, they are wide-awake to the peril of 
this Republic; but the difficulty to-day is, that the 
Democratic party is drawing its lines. Municipal suc- 
cesses all over the land, from Wisconsin, by the way 
of Chicago, Cleveland, Rochester, Utica, all along the 
line, indicate that party instead of enthusiasm is again 
to take its place in national affairs. You have a new 
problem. What I would impress upon you to-night is, 
that the difficulty deepens with every hour—not of de- 
stroying slavery, but of saving the State. The negro 
is not the question. He is the pebble in the cog wheel. 
You must get him out, or the machine won't go. I 
am not here to speak for him. I have no message 
from Washington or the great West about him. He 
may safely despise us. He holds the key of our posi- 
tion. Neither party can succeed without him. He is 
not in question. The greater question remains behind 
—Is the Union, or, in much better phrase, are free in- 
stitutions, to survive? Is slavery, when it goes down 
into its grave, to drag Republicanism with it into com- 
mon ruin? I wish I could impress 


n you to-night | fame. 


bition, latent talent and boundless popularity of the 
Revolution had found no field in the professions and 
mercantile life, how long would the newly-launched 
Constitution have survived the uneasy agitation of 
such a class? That peril we are to face in a dozen 
years or less. 

Fellow-citizens, I can have no message for yon from 
the capital or the West that precedes in inrportance 
this solemnity of the crisis. The last words of your 
President to me were—“ It is a big job; the country 
little knows how big.” All the great elements of po- 
litical life are broken up. All the future rests on the 
intelligence and virtue of the people. The Govern- 
ment are our servants. Up to this moment, the peo- 
ple have done their share. Men, money, submission. 
All we want to-day is a purpose, a policy. This gold 
—give us something for it! This blood—give us an 
equivalent! And yet I come back to you, and hear 
you talk of a union of parties. There should be no 
union of parties, without an express understanding of 
ideas. This Commonwealth united parties, struck 
down party lines. What is the conseqnence? Judge 
Thomas in the House of Representatives! An empty 
chair would be worth his weight in diamonds! (Ap- 
plause.) A union of parties which forgets ideas, which 
conquers only to fight over again on the field of vic- 
tory which idea shall precede the other, is worse than 
a defeat. Let there be no union of parties that does 
hot have for its basis—This Union can be saved only 
by getting rid of slavery. We will settle the method 
when we come to the conquest, but that is the idea. 

Oh, if I could only plant it deep in your hearts, that 
all the politics of the next ten years, certainly of the 
next five, should have no union without the most ex?- 
geant idea that the men uniting agree the Union can 
be saved only by getting rid, in some method, of bon- 
dage down to the Gulf, I should think free institutions 
had got their guaranty. Without it, they never will. 
Do you suppose that conquest will convert the South 
to the Union? Cannon, even if hunger makes them 
successft!, will not bring Carolina into the Union. 
Chaining South Carolina and Massachusetts together, 
like mad dogs, does not make a Union. The message 
that I bring to you, if I bring“any, from the men 
who look to you for support, is—‘ Give us the sup- 
port of ideas, not the hollow support of words. Give 
us an intelligent and avowed determination and pur- 
pose that this war shall not end until slavery is swept 
from the surface of the continent.” 

I tell you, throughout the West, the Democratic 
party rears its head. It gave me the benefit of an 
incessant advertisement. I owe audiences of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands to the fact that a fortnight 
before I approached a city, the Democratic press load- 
ed its columns with advertisements for me. Cincin- 
nati heralded me with the most excellent advertise- 
ment, and sent me sealed as her apostle to the banks 
of the Mississippi. (Laughter.) It was a Democratic 
endorsement that Cincinnati gave me. (Applause.) 
It opened my way to the hearts of the prairies so 
quickly, that I was almost afraid men would suspect 
me of collusion; but when I got there, I found the 
same cordial enthusiasm, the same relentless ideas in 


We have reached the level | the masses that I find here, but the same lack of or- 


ganized effort—the same resting on the logic of events 
—the same certainty that God would work out bis own 
purpose in his own time. In the meanwhile, Demo- 
crats were stirring the intrigues of politics, to make 
the next Congress weaker than the present, to clog 
the wheels of Government; they were using a press, 
poisoned with Southern intrigue, to build up a seem- 
ing public opinion that should bring back, perhaps, a 
temporary triumph, a lull, even a compromise not 
impossible. What are we fighting for to-day? The 
South is fighting for the Dred Scott decision, for sla- 
very in the Territories, and slavery in the District. 
One year has thrust slavery out of the District. Do 
your duty for six months, we will thrust it out of the 
Territories ; another six months, and we will thrust it 
out of the States. (Applause.) But leave it a year, 
and we may see Cincinnati mobs in every seaboard 
city; the public mind may be swayed to and fro with 
intrigue. There is very little proper argument of the 
question. What I contend is, that you Republicans, 
you Abolitionists, are not standing to your guns. The 
enemy are sowing their tares—you do not answer 
them. Why, the message of the President, announc- 
ing his assent to the bill abolishing slavery in the Dis- 
trict, is full of “compensation,” of “ colonization.” 
Excellent doctrines, both of them, if properly applied. 
Colonization! Whom shall we colonize,—the men 
that work, or the men that don’t work? Colonize the 
black—you get rid of hands. Colonize the slavehold- 
er, you get rid of mouths. Let us talk this matter 
over frankly. Colonization—why? Why, the Cour- 
ier and Post tell you that if you don’t colonize, 400,000 
South Carolina blacks are coming here. Why don’t 
the editor of the Courier go to Lapland? Because he 
likes this climate; because there is no pro-slavery pa- 
per published in Lapland. (Great merriment.) He 
would not like Lapland—he would find nothing to do. 
That keeps him here—more sorrow for us! (Ap- 
plause.) Now, are not natural laws equal? Why 
does the black stay in Carolina? Because he likes it. 
As I heard a white man from Georgia say—“ I would 
rather be hung in Georgia than live in Massachusetts.” 
Then, again, the black knows how to plant cotton and 
rice. He would not come to Massachusetts to make 
shoes or edit the Courier. He does not know how; 


| thanks to God, he has not learned. (Applause.) Look 


at the absurdity of this pretence. 
four millions invading the North! 
chusetts move to Greenland ? 
so we stay in Massachusetts. Louisiana raises, under 
its burning sun, sugar. She loves the sun and the toil. 
She will stay there. She does not want Massachusctts 
granite and Massachusetts ice. These self-conceited 
Bostonians, who think they are the “hub of the uni- 
verse,” suppose the whole slave population will rush 
to the peninsular. How absurd! And yet this is the 
talk the President has listened to, and apparently be- 
lieved. While the negro dreads the South as the land 
of bondage, he will fly anywhere to escape it. While 
slavery exists in Carolina, every prudent Port Royal 
negro will come North as soon as he can. Make Caro- 
lina, his sunny native land, free and safe for him, and 
cart ropes will never drag him to this cold, granite 
Massachusetts. If any man really dreads an avalanche 
of blacks on Massachusetts, let him fasten them South 
by emancipation. 

Compensation, again! Compensation to whom ? 
If we are to have these questions thrust upon us, be- 
gin to discuss them. Compensation to whom? Will 
you compensate the slave? For two hundred years, 
you have crushed him to the earth, until his very 
brain is partially imbruted. The soil you cultivate, 
the roads you build, the mansions you dwell in, the 
stock you have secured, the civilization you have gar- 
nered up, is his blood—the whole of it. You turn him 
out naked, helpless, with empty hands; and that you 
call justice. Such an amount of justice that the nation 
trembles at giving him so much! Giving him what ? 
Our fathers, in six generations, have made Massachu- 
setts what it is, Boston wha: it is—its streets, its 
houses, its institutions, its libraries, its culture, its 
Suppose we were turned out with nothing, 


A population of 
Why don’t Massa- 
Nothing to do there; 


the terrible pegil which free institutions labor under | and men said—“ That is your all; that is justice”! 


to-day. Itis not the negro. It is no matter what the 


With just that, you turn out the slave. And who 


Democratic press says of compensation, colonization, | are the masters, whom the Courier and Post talk of 


or anything else,—I shall have a word to say about | compensating ? 


Thieves, beggars, parading their 


that in a moment, but that is not the question. The | aristocracy ; barbarians—witness Manassas; naked as 


question to-day is behind that. A conquered territory, 
a vast army, an endless debt, a Government of neces- 
sity endowed with despotism for a dozen years. Every 


their fellow-savages of New Zealand, if the negro had 
not provided them with clothing, and the North made 
it up. These are the men, with their dirt-eating, 


man at Washington who thinks allows that for ten or dough-face sycophants, the Democratic newspapers 
fifteen years, we must have a great army, half as large, | of the North, who ask us for compensation. We will 
at least, as at present, a constantly increasing debt, a | grant it—why? For the same reason that the father 
vast military spirit, Government holding despotic | gives his weak, underwitted son the most nioney— 
powers. Out of that peril is the Union to be saved? | because he cannot take care of himself. We com- 


are free institutions to survive ? 


Seven thousand | pensate the master, because he cannot take care of 





officers, with the popularity of the army behind them, | himself 3 we set the slave free with nothing, because 


ee 
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———_— we ), 


. - . of Compensay:,. 
is this: we pity, we shelter the white man fr za 
OM the 


consequences of his sin, we recognize that the sls 
can take care of himself, and justice, the me, PO ip 
of it, is enough for him. I come back to Boston 
hear the Democratic presses talking of an kee 
of blacks, unable to take care of themselves. lies 

a Washington register, exists the mortgage .\" 
house, by Stephen A. Douglas, for $12,099 nee ’ 
of the District—a man who had not only gat . 
$12,000, but knew so well how to take care of it ; 
he would not lend it toa Democratic candidate yy 
Presidency without a mortgage. (Loud ang pre lon 
applause.) While that fact remains recorded at Ww. 7 
ington, I think every Democrat in the Northern “tr 
is estopped from saying that negroes cannot take... 
of themselves. (Applause.} No, let us defing ms 
doctrine accurately. The Abolitionist claims yo, 
of privilege for the negro. I blink no issyp—). 
you. There is no weak point in this que ation » 
where. The black of South Carolina ache tes. 
of this Government but—* Take your yoke of m, 
neck! I will take care of myself, and the whit Pd 
also.” And let me tell you, these are facts which ys 
must think of, and talk about, and make a policy from 
within the next six or eight months, because yy, 
that time there is this path and that to be ch iy 
of this difficulty, and this means peace, ang 
means the long desert of forty years of discord r 
grace, half bankruptcy, national ruin. The wi 
man of the Carolinas—mark me !—the white Man 9 
the Carolinas is not half as ready, to-day, to p, th 
master of free labor as the slave is to be a free Igy, 
er. Disabuse yourselves of all idea of a black skin 
making any difference in the settlement of this o,. 
tion. There is no remedy at the North, o : 
West, nor at Washington. They are « hopping on 
at the capital; they are making logical distinc, 
they are waiting for you. The House of Represenyy 
tives is nothing ; it has not the means, to-day, of pass. 
ing a bill. The Senate is in advance of it - the (4 
net in advance of them; the.people of the Northy. 
looking to the East for a purpose, in advance of; 
Cabinet ; the army in advance of all, if what js « 
at Washington may be trusted. But one thing js “ 
tain. Our fathers’ history reads us a lesson, Par 
fax and Essex and Manchester, the men who Je 
armies of the Parliament the first years of the R 
lution of 1640, who were anxious to burt nothing y 
nobody, gave way to Cromwell and Ireton, the mm 
who struck at the root of the difficulty. M’Clelly 
and Halleck, and Grant, and Buel, the men who ( 


C8t shreg 


he Ted uy 


y 


a 


slaves from their camps, only put them outside; 
lines when the master is known to be there—tiy 
men now lead our armies. I met, within a day or tw 
a Massachusetts officer—he may be in this house~ 
arms taken from him, and himself put under arrest 
the bidding of a Boston Lieutenant-Colonel, becays 
he would not put a negro ont of the camp, where his 
master was known to be. He stands to-day without, 
commission, and that Lieutenant-Colonel is in { 
field. The Manchesters, the Fairfaxes, the Essexy 
the men who want to harm nobody, are at the heal 
of the army. We never shall conquer until ¢) 


‘ 





| I will touch anything else.’ 
| dead timber of the Cabinet, that sits calculating is 
| chances for the next Presidency, and the worse | 


go by the board, and the Fremonts, the Sigels, w 
the Hunters—the Cromwells and Iretons of our day- 
take their places. (Applause and a few hisses, follov 
ed by renewed and vociferous cheering,) 


I expect 
| be hissed for that sentiment for twelve months, a1 
jthen I expect to be applauded. There is no us 


I do not thi 
| M’Clellan a traitor, The President says he is: 
|I will trust the President so far; but I think 
| stands exactly where 
1640—anxious to hurt nobody, and nobody has | 
hurt. I think we shall conquer in this struggle ¥ 
Cromwell comes. His advent was marked by ‘ 
| question : “Will you shoot the King?” 

sooner than I will shoot any thing else.” 
General, like Sigel or Fremont, to say, when 
asked, “* Wi!l you kill slavery ?” 


|who don’t mean to win the battle. 


Fairfax and Essex st 


* Yes, sooner 
(Loud applause.) 


ber of the Major General, bred in the regular » 
liking the South better than the North, hating: 
Northern volunteer General far more than hi 
Beauregard, is all to be sloughed off before the var 
and blood of Massachusetts and the West is to 
this continent as the basis of free institutions. Wh: 
that comes, if it comes soon, we shall save the (or 
ernment. If it does not come soon, we shall m 
Another year, and Davis in the field, he will be recs 
nized. The moment fourteen States, or ten, gets 
| cognized, their first effort will be to put a wedge & 
tween the Northedst and the Northwest, to dividew 
into three or four confederacies. Any man whostans 
| in the capital to-day, and notices the debates, caus 


a very little enmity to stir into active life 
are carrying your banner to the Rappahannock today 
to settle is not, whether we shall have two nati, 
but four; and four nations mean despotism, mean © 
| itary republics, mean large armies, mican the last” 
these free institutions. Fellow-citizens, it is the wor 
of a whole generation. Only a year ago, you seem! 
to be making money, you seemed to be garnering! 
nothing but prosperity. The car was going 
sixty miles an hour. You said, “Jt is all po 
gain!” God said —“ The 
stop 
be used up in doing justice to this victim race, 0 
inz that white race of the South out of the ignors 
that deludes it into thinking itself our enemy. 7 
atonement that Heaven demands at your han Ja is this 
generation, and all it has, offered on that altar and 

j that. The sin of your fathers—you cannot atone '* 
|it by any superficial process, by any slight virtue, 
any single life. Baker, and Lyon, and Eliswort 
and Winthrop, are but the first martyrs in the sr 
atonement. ‘The South is not to be converted ™ 
moment. She is to be subjugated, and then! 
Twoor three hundred thousand men are to boll © 
territory, while free labor works out its rest 
want your pledge for the war. The great West" 

| the alert; fully aware of the magnitude of the struct 
| its young sons have volunteered for ten year , 
| twenty. The East, immersed in its business, po! ' 
| somewhat by its wealth, is not half as enthusias* * 
| the prairies and the great cities of the lakes. 1” 
feeble responses—I assure you they are noting 
the out-door gatherings, to the intense fecling ©’ 
sponsibility at the West. All along the way-si’?!” 
meet men who have given their whole families © 
army. One father says—‘“‘I have given fours 
my only sons; one is at No. 10, one is with Om™ 
Pittsburg, one in the Gulf, and one with McCiel# 
The country is welcome to the lives of all, hove? ® 
am just entering my own grave, only I must see’ 
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| Union has murdered them.” 


erty rise out of their blood, or I shall feel tht ™ 
(Sensation.) Ane 
father says to me—*I have one boy ; he stane*! 
shalled to-day with Grant. God grant him lite 
if it is to be taken, give me Liberty ins 
Another, standing at our side, said—‘ My 0”? 
fell at Winchester. I can even thank God - 
death, though I stand alone in the worff, if 1 * 
Liberty is to grow from his grave.” 
This is the spirit of the West. You meet ae 
with brother or son, in that army, who does? oh 
his death murder, if it does not come consect#! 
Liberty. Lincoln is abead of anything you have : 
The State of Massachusetts is offering him tod" ® 
What he wants is an endorsement and me 
couragement. What the Senate want is 4 policy | , 
nounced by the people. I have come to you ste 
with no welcome message. The sky is bright , ss 
negro, it is dark for the white man, for the simple! ; 
son that we have no avowed policy. We ba¥' oF" “ 
a paper in Boston, certainly not more than a, 
is willing to print the speeches of your o¥" eed 
tor, we have hardly types within our borders nr 
to print what Charles Sumner dares to * 
platform. How much is to be expecte 
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the article of war, the men who no longer surrepio 


| sacrificing hundreds of thousands ef lives with wa 


We wants 


even now, the line of that division, which it need Wt | 
What you § 
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moment from this very platform, like 
not save slavery and the Union.” 
als troubled themselves to 
nie warnings ! And since, you would 
. ! sei his Senatorial existence from any Bos- 
presses against whose mobbing 
nor to protest last spring, and I thank God 
ih +e Tam opposed to mobs, even when pointed at 
' , Post—the sycophants of South 
the only papers that have 


_ y yu can 


+. Boston journ 


The 


and the 
hellion—are 
It is to such a city, to such presses you 
e to-night. : 

tim Cincinnati. ‘The Democratic press 

he : . ; : bent me for a fortnight; but the Re- 
—s << did me ample justice. All over the 
intrigue had a voice, the Repub- 
was equally bold. Detroit threatened to 
, servi ¢ hicago, Milwaukee. To what 
; and defence ¢ To the Republican 
<p cities, brave enough to shelter one, who 
alled , Pisunionist, under their folds, in be- 
. h—the claim of every honest man to 
, country was in danger. I should 
1 that defence, I should not have found 
‘ I have yet, the Abolitionists have 
rd of justice from the Boston 
We are 


cratic 


Anr 
An 


t owe justice 


f free speet 
1 when tht 


have 
ypport here, 
the first ¥« 


4 r av . . . . , 
should see it, it is nothing. 


J “i : sigs to fall into the trenches, and make 
a ayer set fur Liberty to advance to her suc- 
‘ B scale nl speak of your own Senator, of the 
es ‘ an of New England, of the most practical 

we jelegation, of the man who does more 

: «. at home, and holds up the banner of the Re- 
: with greater ability abroad, than any other man 
* Meceachusetts honors herself by putting into of- 
i » Tsay of him, that there is hardly an inch of 

we in a Republican journal in the city of Boston for 
ue pyen of one of his speeches,—while ample 
can always be found, even in professed Republi- 
nals for open an I covert attacks upon him,— 

hope ‘ts there, if you do not rise and let, 

, ‘ | . ‘me other channel, the real voice of Boston 
every path of my recent journey, I took no sin- 

Ps . wit ut meeting a Post or Courier, full of 
; . They al yjund everywhere. They are as thick 
frog sin the palaces of Egypt. They are the 
hants of a dying aristocracy. They will live 

s long as that idea lives in the North. I 

J find it here, in many a man of you who still be- 
his heart that he who sells his neighbor is 

P Homan, and he who makes his living by the 
eh atofhis brow is not, If that man sits here, though 
cit where his grandfather did before him, he be- 
i » South Carolina. Now, as long as these men 

} : the Courier will live, and its readers, when 
Lieutenant Colonels, will dodge the new article of 
war, and somehow, spite of Government, get slaves 
back to their masters. But what I claim of you is— 
the voice of Boston. They said to me in the West, 
“What do they think?’”” I could not quote a line 


from your journals; I had to go to Washington, and 

‘im that your Senators and your Representatives 
represent Massachusetts, and that the pavements of 
the Commonwealth had no voice. Is it not so? 


Iu this war growing out of slavery, with so many 





esulting therefrom, and in a Commonwealth 
bitterly divided on that issue, a Governor, represent- 
ing at least two-thirds of the people, gives three-quar- 
ters of our military offices to men who hate the prin- 
les which put him into office. 

Now, what I claim of you, I claim in behalf of your 
own leaders. The President says to his New York 
friends, ‘Support me!”” Where is the support from 


it is known to promote.”’ 
ly been discussing them, in several books and tracts, 


to discuss that which is essentially infamous ? 


of slavery ? 
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es, your own Senator uttered words of | QINVERSION OF AN ORTHODOX MINISTER 


TO ANTI-SLAVERY. 

Rev. A. H. Quint, pastor of the Orthodox church 
at Jamaica Plain, Mass.,.and chaplain of the 2d Mass. 
Regiment, connected with Gen. Banks’s division on 
the Potomac, writes his new experience in the Con- 
gregationalist, (March, 1862,) as follows :— 

“T am no fanatic. I never even voted a Republi- 
can ticket. I would treat tenderly those thus pervert- 
ed. But this eight months’ campaign on slave soil, in 
localities where slavery assumes its mild type, has 
made me feel—and I do assure my conservative min- 
isterial brethren—that the whole system is infamous. 
‘The sins of slavery’? There are none; itis slave- 
holding itself that is the sin. Its effect on the mas- 
ters is one of its greatest evils. It perverts the con- 
science, warps the intellect, brutalizes the heart.” 

While Mr. Quint’s just and accurate language re- 
specting slavery assures us that he is now no fanatic, 
the terms in which he speaks corroborate his asser- 
tion that he has heretofore held himself aloof from 
the class commonly so called. With a curious con- 
fusion of epithets, (reminding us of the negro at Port 
Royal, who prayed that the Lord would “ bress de 
damned Yankees,”) in the very paragraph in which 
he declares the whole system of slavery infamous, 
he speaks of those as “perverted” who have been 
accustomed to vote against its extension. He still 
sees men as trees walking. But the testimony extort- 
ed from him by his eight months’ actual contact with 
slavery (testimony exactly accordant with that which 
the Abolitionists have for thirty years been spreading 
before the community) is so directly in contrast with 
his position as a member and supporter of the Boston 
Tract Society, as to be worth making note of. 

The separation of the Boston Society from its 
auxiliary relation to the American Tract Society at 
New York (a separation voted in 1859) was founded 
on the adoption, by the former, of the very position 
that Mr. Quint now declares untenable. The Boston 
Society ceased to be a branch, and assumed the posi- 
tion of an independent body, because it was deter- 
mined to adopt the following Resolution, which the 
National Society had repeatedly refused to adopt :— 

“Resolved, That the political aspects of slavery lie 
entirely without the proper sphere of this Society, and 
cannot be discussed in its publications ; but that those 
moral duties which grow out of the existence of slave- 
ry, as well as those moral evils which it is known to 
promote, and which are condemned in Scripture, and 
so much deplored by evangelical Christians, do un- 
doubtedly fall within the province of this Society, and 
can and ought to be discussed in a fraternal and Chris- 
tian spirit.” 

Agreeing with the pro-slavery American Tract So- 
ciety, that neither the system of slavery, nor the sup- 
port rendered it by law, by government, and by the 
various political parties, should be condemned in their 
Tracts,the Boston Society made one short step forward, 
and decided that they might, could and would discuss 
“those moral duties which grow. out of the exist- 
ence of slavery, as well as those moral evils which 
They have according- 


for two or three years past. But now arises one of 
themselves, even a prophet of their own, and tells 
them, from his prolonged experience, that there are no 
sins of slavery; that slaveholding itself is the sin ; 
and that the whole system is infamous. 

Will they heed this voice at their approaching 
Annual Meeting? Will they venture no further than 
Will 
they still disclaim all right to touch the political aspects 
We shall see.—c. k. Ww. 


IN ILLINOIS. 


_-> 


THE COLORED MAN 





Boston? Your merchants ask the removal of Mr. 


Secretary Wells, and all Washington says he is not | 
in fault, it is MeClellan. Your merchants can find | 
fault—why don’t they express approval of the Presi- 
dent’s message? If the Tariff or Bank were at issue, | 
we should have public meetings, and delegations of | 
leading men sent to Washington. Even now you 
meet there influential men striving to mould the Tax | 
Bill. Why does no voice go up from Boston, from | 


Faneuil Lall, from the State House, for LinERTY as | 


the wish of Massachusetts? How longis the North to | 
wait without a leader? My message to you to-night 
Take 


it, Assure him that he has in Massachusetts more | 


is—Sreak! ‘The President holds out his hand. 


than military support. The men who led the mobs | 
of last winter are fighting the nation’s battle bravely | 
at Roanoke and Poolesville—God bless them ! (Loud | 


applause.) The men who cried “Shame” on this | 


platform, nearly fifteen months ago, are fighting for | 
Liberty, whether they know it or not, in the swamps 
of the Carolinas. God hold therh up, and bring them | 
safe home to enjoy their victory! (Tremendous ap- | 
plause.) But the men who stay at home have also a} 

Itts a “big job.” It goes down to the very | 
nation’s life. Itis not money merely that she needs. 
Mr. Seward may put me in jail to-night for making 
this speech, and you for listening to it. He has the 
right, and ought to have it, as long as the rebellion | 
Every hour that he has it, itis a poison. Des- 
potism, and debts, and armies are the medicine of the | 
State, not its diet. 
ible, and get back to bread. 


duty, 


lasts 





Let us leave drugs as soon as pos- | 
In order to do it, let no 
timid press speak for us. If the 
denounces Sumner as a traitor, let Faneuil Hall en-| 
If the fos- 
sil remains of dead parties block his path, let the | 
young men of twenty and thirty hold him up in their | 
arms, and let the nation see that Massachusetts, wheth- | 
likes his method or not, endorses his result, 
Which is Liberty. (Prolonged applause.) Fellow-cit- | 
ivens, it does not matter what the method may be: | 
Emancipation—destruction of States—annihilation of | 





North American 


lorse him as a statesman. (Loud cheers.) 


er 8h 


rritories—removal of MeClellan—appointment of | 
the result is all. That is, | 
one nation, and the goal is Liberty. (Applause.) 
Wherever I went throughout the West, I had one 
support—let me mention it here. When I stood on 
this platform, a year or two ago, there were twenty 
men who never left me alone. They were Germans. 
Half of them fell bravely in deadly battle at Ball’s 
luff, When they threatened me with mobs in a | 
dozen Western cities, there was one thing I was cer- 
tain of receiving—an offer from the Germans of their 
halls and their bodies. (Prolonged and enthusiastic 
cheering.) “Come to Cincinnati,’’ was my last mes- 
sage, “and two hundred men will die before you shall.” 
That is the German voice of the West, and I come 
home with one idea—No Yankee, no Buckeye, no 
Hoosier, no Sucker, no native, no foreigner, no black, 
howhite, no German, no Saxon, in that beautiful 
future which we behold ; only American citizens, with 
one Aw impartial over all (applause); an empire 


] 
Fremont—nobody cares: 


*tretching from the lakes to the Gulf, from the Atlan- 
ui to the Pacific, every race, every man, free; and a 
Union, indissoluble in its interests and its patriotism 
Ps the granite that underlies the continent. That 


shall be our future, but in order to it, support your 
nf "presentatives. Send them up a message official- 
Mé U spe ak to the merchants of Boston, who bound the 
— Pt to our harbor;—bind now the Gulf of 
“xico to Boston. I speak to the politicians of Mas- 
“chusetts, you who have sent these Republican Sena- 
- 's and Representatives to Washington, stand by 
“iem! Remember that yeu have no support in your 
Pess—it is vassal. The press of the Connecticut 
Valley is as base as that of the seaboard. If Massa- 
“ausetts saves herself, it is to be in spite of her editors. 
_ “ant a voice from the Legislature; I want a voice 
ea the Exchange ; I want a voice from Faneuil Hall. 
Meee, do not give it, you are deserting the place of 
“assachusetts in this struggle, which is tolead. The 
on looks to you; the South looks to you. The 
“ssachusetts regiments are the worst treated, Massa- 
“husetts soldiers the worst hated, because they are 
Tecognized as the most fixed in their purpose. Show 
to be the same in politics as on the field. Encour- 
‘ge the President to enlarge his Border State message ; 
mae Mr. Stanton, his whole Cabinet, to say, 
wai % 1 months—* Death to every institution that 

ar upon the Republic, and liberty to every 


own 


Iw 


| much increase our ability to distribute them. 


The papers inform us that in June next, the people 


of Illinois are to vote upon the adoption of a new 


Constitution for their State. Among other provisions 


it contains the following :— 


“ See. 1. No negro or mulatto shall migrate or set- 


tle in this State after the adoption of this Constitution. 


“Sec. 2. No negro or mulatto shall have the right 
of suffrage, or hold any office in this State.” 

The man or men who could originate, adopt and 
recommend, as a part of their State Constitution, 
provisions so cruelly wicked as the above, must sure- 
ly be lost to all proper sense of respect, and destitute 
of every sentiment of a true humanity. 

We would fain hope that the State of Illinois 


| will repudiate the barbarity thus sought to be forced 


upon her, and refuse to allow the hungry and the na- 
ked and the stranger of God’s children to be thrust 
out of her door. Is not the State rich, and broad, 
and fertile in resources? with room enough for men 
of all colors whom God has pleased to make? Let 
not Illinois show herself hard-hearted and pitiless! 


| Let her not presume to attempt to degrade those 


whom God and the growing spirit of the age are call- 
ing to rise and be men! What a truly noble and 
glorious deed it would be, should the men of Illinois, 
with a true self-respect and the courage of men. reject 
this inhumaa Constitution, and save themselves from 
the disgrace which its adoption must fasten upon their 
State! 





To tue Men or Inuwors. Send to No. 221 
Washington street, Boston, and get a little tract called 
“ Loyalty and Devotion of Colored Americans in the 
Revolution and War of 1812.” Read its truthful ac- 
count of what the colored people have sacrificed and 
suffered in behalf of the rights and liberties of the 
United States, and say if you can make such a return 
for those sacrifices and services as the pro-slavery 


| men of your State and elsewhere would have you 
| make. 


The tracts shali be freely given to all who 
ask; but if the needful stamps for postage (one cent 
each) should also accompany the order, it will just so 
Orders 
may be addressed to R. F. Walicut, or S. May, Jr., as 


above. 
upeninioiamn eS at 


MISS DICKINSON AT PROVIDENCE. 
FREEDOM AT THE FEDERAL CAPITAL. 


Provipence, April 20, 1862. 

Dear Frienp Garrison: 
Last Sunday, we had the pleasure of hearing two 
lectures from the youthful Anna E. Dickinson, of 
Philadelphia. She spoke in the morning on the Na- 
tional Crisis, and in the evening on the Position of 
Woman. A rich treat it was, truly, to all who heard 
her, with perhaps a few exceptions, composed of those 
who are unable to appreciate the truth of what is 
lovely and beautiful. Her voice is clear and her ar- 
ticulation very distinct, so much so, that every word 
she uttered was distinctly heard in every part of 
Pratt’s large hall, and people were amazed that one so 
young as nineteen years only should show such a 
matured and disciplined mind, so well acquainted 
with facts of recent and remote history, and was en- 
abled to speak with such fluency. The number pres- 
ent in the morning was respectable, and in the eve- 
ning the audience was much larger. Had it not been 
that the Rev. Mr. Channing, of the Unitarian church 
at Washington, spoke in Dr. Hall’s church in the eve- 
ning, the hall would have been.crowded, the admission 
fee notwithstanding. Many are anxious to hear her 
again, and more will avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity when she visits us again, which we hope will be 
soon. Thankful should we all be for such an advo- 
cate of human rights. Her lectures at Fall River and 

Newport were a complete success, also. 

Well, thanks to the Most High, the Federal capital 
is now free from the curse of slavery. “ The Lord 
reigneth, let the earth rejoice!” I first signed a pe- 


Columbia in 1884, and have signed and carried peti- 
tions inviting others to sign many times in the years 
that followed ; and what scoffs and jeers, contempt and 
ridicule were thrown in the faces of all who labored 
to make free the ten miles square! But who regrets 
the labor now? Abundant cause have all to rejoice 
that they were called thus to labor for the poor bond- 
man, and now more especially as the fruits are begin- 
ning to be obvious. Gratifying is the fact that all 





man under its flag!” (Prolonged applause.) 





the Representatives and Senators from New England 


tition to Congress to abolish slavery in the District of 














voted for the bill, and shame that twenty-two mem- 
bers from the Free States should be so wanting in 
humane principles as to record their names in opposi- 
tion to that glorious measure! On Thursday morn- 
ing, we read the message of President Lincoln ap- 
proving the bill, and at 6 o’clock, P. M., 100 guns 
were fired on the bridge in the Railroad Park, in 
honor of the refreshing and joyful event. I must tell 
you that this movement was made by our excellent 
and active friends, Dunbar Harris and Dr. W. H. 
Helme. It is something entirely new for Abolition- 
ists of the Garrison school to feel like rejoicing at 
the sound of cannon. It is quite common to ring 
bells and fire guns for the liberty of white men, but 
for black men, who ever heard of an instance before ? 
Verily, “the world moves.” But, as I often heard 
you say, in public and in private, “Slavery will go 
down in blood,” even so it is. Immense blood and 
treasure are now the result of this long-continued 
wickedness ; but we hope the beginning of the end has 
come. Heaven grant that the end may not long be 
delayed! 

Truly, yours, for the freedom of our beloved coun- 
try, A. FAIRBANKS. 





—— 


NINETEENTH OF APRIL AT WEYMOUTH. 


SLAVE EMANCIPATION AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL, 


At Weymouth, on Saturday, a salute of one hundred 
guns was fired at one o'clock in honor of the day, and 
of the triumph of the Emancipation policy at the Na- 
tional Capital. 3 
At 3 o’clock, a large congregation gathered at the 
First Universalist Church, where the following list 
of officers was chosen:— Elias Richards, President; 
Hon. J. W. Loud, Adoram Clapp, Esq., Hon. A. N. 
Hunt, N. Blanchard, Hon. James Humphrey, Samuel 
Cook, Vice Presidents; D. F. Goddard, Dr. A. G. 
Nye, Secretaries. 
The meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. L. A. 
Abbot, and eloquent remarks were made by Revs. 
Calvin Terry, Dickerman, Abbot, Hon. J. W. Loud, 
and by Messrs. Richards, Pierce and Goddard. The 
choir and congregation united in singing ‘‘ America,” 
and Miss Martineau’s appropriate lines, “ All men are 
equal in their birth.” It was a rare time for old Wey- 
mouth, and there were but few hearts that did not re- 
spond to the threefold appeal of the occasion, ‘‘ Lex- 
ington” of 1775, Baltimore of 1861, and the late Eman- 
cipation act, by which our Capital is rid of slavery, 
and the glad “ beginning of the end” is inaugurated. 
The following resolutions were passed unanimously : 
Resolved, That in the Act for the abolition of Sla- 
very in the District of Columbia, lately passed by Con- 
gress and signed by the President, we recognize and 
gladly hail the presence of the same spirit of univer- 
sal liberty which animated the men of Lexington and 
the fathers of the Revolution ; the spirit which, though 
sleeping, never dead, has been underlying all our na- 
tional existence since; which produced and sustained, 
first in the resolve of the few, and then in the deter- 
mination of the many, the great Northern resistance 
to the aggressions of Slavery, and now, finally, to the 
sin itself; that same spirit, too, which, arousing as the 
hour of crisis came, and fruitful in the other free 
States, cropped out again in Massachusetts readiness 
and regiments on the 19th of April, 1861; and which 
is now, we trust and pray, both in the Cabinet and the 
field, grappling its last grapple with our sole remain- 
ing foe upon the Continent. 
Resolved, That we do heartily accept, and will sus- 
tain with our best ability, the President, Cabinet and 
Congress, in that legislation by which involuntary 
servitude is already abolished in the District of Colum- 
bia; and that, since by rebellion and secession, the 
slave States have deprivea themselves of the political 
rights hitherto guaranteed them under the Constitu- 
tion, we look forward with hope for the time, when, 
in perfect legality, as an honor and justice ever, the 
institution of slavery itself shall be destroyed from 
the whole land, and Emancipation be proclaimed to 
all the inhabitants thereof. 
ishsesceaitieenthieinindiliinesiaminineitinnrabies 
21@- Tue Arvantic Montury, ror May, con- 
tains the following attractive articles: — Under the 
Snow; a Poem. By the late General Frederick W. 
Lander. Speech of Hon. Preserved Doe in Secret 
Caucus ; reported by Hosea Biglow. A new Biglow 


Paper. By James Russell Lowell. The Fifth of the 
Series. Slavery; Its Principles, Development and 
Expedients. By a distinguished writer. The Tit- 


mouse; A characteristic new Poem. By Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. The South Breaker; A New Story. By 
Miss Harriet E. Prescott, author of “ Midsummer and 
May,” “Ina Cellar,” &c. Saltpetre as a Source of 
Power. By Prof. A. A. Hayes. Weather in War ; 
an interesting Historical and Anecdotical Paper, show- 
ing the influence which weather has exerted upon the 
Campaigns of the great Generals of History. Meth- 
ods of Study in Natural History. By Prof. Louis 
Agassiz. Fifth Paper of the Series. Upon “Coral 
Reefs.” Spirits. By Mrs. Lydia Maria Child. Con- 
taining new facts and speculations bearing upon this 
important topic. My Garden. The Telegrams; A 
Lyric of the Street. By Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
The Statesmanship of Richelieu. By Prof. A. A. 


White. Man Under Sealed Orders. By Rev. J. 'T. 
Walden. The Volunteer. By Elbridge Jefferson 
Cutler. Hindrance. By David A. Wasson. Lines 


Written Under a Portrait of Theodore Winthrop. 
Reviews and Literary Notices. 
i EE SEES SE TS 

Deatu or Martin Stowe. A recent letter from 
a member of one of the Nebraska Regiments announc- 
es the death of Martin Stowell, a prominent Anti-Sla- 
very man formerly of Worcester. The letter states 
that Mr. Stowell was slain by the rebels near Paris, 
Tenn., having been drawn into an ambuscade while 
marching with a company of Nebraska men under or- 
ders to protect the loyal citizens of that town from the 
attacks of roving parties of rebels who were carrying 
on a guerilla warfare against their Union neighbors. 
Mr. Stowell was a man of great courage, and pos- 
sessed of unusual physical strength. He was a con- 
spicuous actor in the rescue of the slave “Jerry,” at 
Syracuse several years ago, from the hands of the 
slave hunters, and suffered an imprisonment of sever- 
al months in the jail of Suffolk county, for alleged par- 
ticipation in the unsuccessful attempt to rescue the 
slave Anthony Burns from the Boston Court House, 
while in custody ef the United States Marshal of the 
District. 

Subsequently, Mr. Stowell removed with his family 
to Kansas, intending to settle as a farmer in that terri- 
tory, but the incursions of the Missouri border ruffians 
compelled him to take up arms for the common de- 
fence, and through all that long and bitter struggle 
with the minions of the slave power, Mr. Stowell did 
“ yeoman’s service ” with his rifle in the cause of lib- 
erty, justice and humanity. After the restoration of 
peace to Kansas, Mr. Stowell purchased a ferry privi- 
lege in Nebraska, and was a resident of that State at 
the outbreak of the present rebellion. 

An abolitionist of the John Brown stamp, he early 
enlisted in the ranks of the country’s defenders, and 
he has now met death like a hero, fighting in that 
cause for which he had always been ready to lay down 
his life. 

Mr. Stowell leaves a wife and two young children 
who at present reside in Warren, Worcester county. 

T. D. 
hinSoncalgiied 

tH The lecture on “ The National Crisis,” deliv- 
ered at Music Hall, on Sunday forenoon last, before 
the Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society, by Miss 
Dickinson of Philadelphia, attracted a large audience, 
and was listened to with unbroken interest and warm 
approbation. She treated her great topic in a manner 
and with an ability commensurate with its importance, 
going to the root of the rebellion, and calling upon the 
people to demand of the Government the immediate 
and total abolition of slavery, under the war power, as 
the only radical method of cure. We congratulate 
her Philadelphia relatives and friends upon her suc- 
cessful debut in Boston, and doubt not that she will 
give high satisfaction wherever she may lecture. 











Frateryity ANNIVERSARY. A very pleasant en- 
tertainment was offered by the Fraternity of the 28th 
Congregational Society to their friends, at Lyceum 
Hall, on Tuesday evening last, in celebration of their 
fourth Anniversary. A large company was present, 
who manifestly enjoyed, very highly, the exercises of 
the evening. While the audience were assembling, 
Gates’s Quadrille Band played several favorite airs, 
and shortly after eight o’clock, Cuartes W. Stack, 
the President of the Association, opened the exercises 
by a brief speech, reviewing the history of the Fra- 
ternity, in its connection with the 28th Society, and 
expressing the hope and belief that its existence and 
usefulness would long be perpetuated. He claimed 
for the Fraternity no special merit, save that it had 
inaugurated and maintained a free platform, on which, 
irrespective of creed, color or sex, all who had honest 
thoughts, and the ability to utter them, found a cor- 
dial welcome ; and that, in so far as lay in their pow- 
er, they had dispensed “the charities that heal, and 
soothe, and bless,” to the poor, the suffering, and the 
oppressed. Merit enough! Happy the Society or the 
man that can present such a record! 

Brief addresses were then made by Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, Rev. J. M. Manning, E. H. Hey- 
wood, and T. M. Hathaway, which were listened to 
with great interest and pleasure by the audience, who 
testified their gratification by frequent applause. 

In the course of the evening, an appropriate and 
well-written original ode, by Jouy McDurriz, was 
sung, and the following vigorous and stirring lines, 
written by Rurus Leiauron, (formerly of this city, 
now of Washington,) were read by C. H. Brarnarp: 


ON THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE DIs- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Another laurel wreathes, to-day, 
Our country’s honored fame ; 
The seal is set which wipes away 
A long-recorded shame. 
Thank God ! the rulers of the land 
For freedom have decreed ; 
And Justice lifts her sacred band 
To bless the righteous deed. 


But yesterday, where now we tread 
Was Slavery’s cursed soil ; 

Unchecked she reared her shameless head, 
And clutched her guilty spoil. 

To-day we walk on Freedom’s ground ; 
No slave can breathe this air ! 

And joy and thankfulness resound 
Where late was heard despair. 


Too long, the spot which bears the name 
Of him who leads the line 

Of all the patriots dear to fame, 
Whose names immortal shine, 

Hath borne the deep disgrace that brands 
The tyrant’s hated deeds ;— 

And plain the damning record stands 
To mock the nation’s creeds. 


The golden hour has struck at last, 
Which marks a joyful morn ; 

The night of tyranny is past, 
The day of justice born ! 

The record writ in coming years 
The past may yet retrieve, 

The promise which to-day*appears, 
The future yet achieve. 


And she who crowns the smiling hill 
Where fair Potomac glides, 

And whose decree, for good or ill, 
A nation’s fate decides, — 

A noble city yet shall be, 
And worthy to have borne 

That honored patriot name which she, 
Dishqnored, long hath worn. 


No more within her marble halls 
Oppression rules the hour, 
No longer on the nation calls 
To crouch beneath his power. 
Within her courts shall Freedom bear, 
Henceforth, her blessed sway ;— 
And all the future seems to wear 
The glory of to-day. 


How grand and fair the vision spread 
Before our longing eyes, 

As all the mists of doubt and dread 
From off the picture rise ! 

From lakes to gulf, from sea to sea, 
Behold the land so good! 

Her toiling millions strong and free,— 
One mighty brotherhood. 


Her battles fought, her victories won, 
No field of bloody strife 

Sends forth its cloud to blot the sun, 
Ur drinks the nation’s life. 

But Peace and all her shining band 
Their tuneful voices raise, 

And sing throughout the happy land 
Their songs of joy and praise. 


From sea to sea, from gulf to lakes, 
And o’er the watery world, 

The winds of heaven our banner takes, 
Against the sky unfurled ; 

The dear old flag,—its stars all there,— 
And where it proudly streams, 

No guilt of treason taints the air, 
No slave of freedom dreams. 


O nation, fairest born of time ! 
0 peo ple, blessed of fate ! 

‘Tis yours to make the world sublime, 
By being nobly great ! 

To rise from out this trial hour, 
If true to man and God, 

To heights of fame, and fields of power, 
And glory all untrod ! 


“A Sociable ” was the last item on the programme, 
(which, for the benefit of the uninitiated, we explain 
to be simply —a dance,) in which a large part of 
the company joined, and it was quite late (or rather 
early, as you please) before they separated. 





Wuo 1s. THe Traitor? The army correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Inguirer, who accompanies the ad- 
vance on Yorktown, writes :— 

A circular issued by the rebels was found by one 
of Gen. Hamilton’s aids. The purport of it was a full 
description of the present onward movement, with all 
the details ; also, Gen. Magruder’s plan of defeating 
the Union programme. ‘The enemy must have re- 
ceived this information from a high source, several 
weeks ago, or they could not have got the circular 
out 80 soon. 


Parker Pitispury 1x Concorp. The address of 
Parker Pillsbury, on the War, at the Universalist 
Church, on Sunday evening, 6th inst., was listened to 
by a large and attentive assemblage of our best citi- 
zens. He is always heard here, in the city of his resi- 
dence, with pleasure and satisfaction ; and even those 
who cannot subscribe to all his views, admire the bold- 
ness and ability with which he declares what he be- 
lieves. His address on the occasion above mentioned 
was one of his most masterly effurts.—Concord (N. H.) 
Inde Democrat. 


2@™ The Tribune’s Washington correspondent states 
the precise words of the President to the Committee 
of the Freedman’s Association, at the interview last 
Saturday, were these :— 

“T am entirely satisfied that no slave who becomes 
for the time free within the American lines will ever 
be re-enslaved. Rather than have it so, 1 would give 
up and abdicate.” 


2@ The President on Wednesday, 16th inst., nom- 
inated to the Senate James G. Berret, ex-Mayor of 
Washington, Hon. Samuel F. Vinton, of Ohio, and 
Daniel R. Goodloe, formerly of North Carolina, Com- 
missioners under the act for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, whose duty it is to investi- 
gate and determine the validity and value of the claims 
presented. 


2@— John Brown, Jr., writes to some friend in 
Canada, from Humboldt, Kansas, March 4th, “We 
have thus far, as a regiment, succeeded in freeing 
1,700 slaves belonging to rebels in Missouri.” 


2@— The number of graves in the vicinity of Man- 
assas is said to exceed three thousand. rebels, 
from estimates made, lost by disease at this famous 
encampment over five thousand men. 


More Reset Barparity. An officer of the 77th 
New York Regiment reports that four of Gen. Banks’s 
pore se a eau adr with their heads 





EMANCIPATION IN THE DISTRICT OF Co. 
LUMBIA, 


AN ACT for the relexc= of certain persons held to service 
or labor in the District of Columbia. 


. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in ‘ongress assembled, 

hat all persons held to service or labor within the 
District of Columbia by reason of African descent are 
hereby discharged and freed of and from all claim to 
such service or labor; and from and after the passage 
of this act, neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except for crime, whereof the party shall be duly con- 
victed, shall hereafter exist in said District. 

Sec. 2. And be it furthér enacted, That all persons 
loyal to the United States, holding claims to service 
or labor against persons discharged therefrom by this 
act, may, within ninety days from the passage thereof, 
but not thereafter, present to the Commissioners here- 
inafter mentioned their respective statements or peti- 
tions in writing, verified by oath or affirmation, setting 
forth the names, ages, and personal description of such 
persons, the manner in whieh said petitioners acquired 
such claim, and any facts touching the value thereof, 
and declaring his allegiance to the Government of the 
United States, and that he has not borne arms against 
the United States during the present rebellion, nor in 
any way given aid or comfort thereto: Provided, 
That the oath of the party to the petition shall not be 
evidence of the facts therein stated. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the President 
of the United States, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, shall appoint three Commissioners, resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia, any two of whom 
shall have power to act, who shall receive the petitions 
above mentioned, and who shall investigate and deter- 
mine the validity and value of the claims therein pre- 
sented, as aforesaid, and appraise and apportion, under 
the proviso hereto annexed, the value in money of the 
several claims by them found to be valid: Provided, 
however, That the entire sum so appraised and appor- 
tioned shall not exceed in the aggregate an amount 
equal to three hundred dollars for each person shown 
to have been so held by lawful claim: And provided, 


further, That no claim shall be allowed for any slave 


or slaves brought into said District after the passage 
of this act, nor for any slave claimed by any person 
who has borne arms against the Government of the 
United States in the present Rebellion, or in any way 
given aid or comfort thereto, or which originates in or 
by virtue of any transfer heretofore made, or which 
shall hereafter be made by any person who has in any 
manner aided or sustained the Rebellion against the 
Government of the United States. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That said Commis- 
sioners shall, within nine months from the passage of 
this act, make a full and final report of their proceed- 
ings, findings and appraisement, and shall deliver the 
same to the Secretary of the Treasury, which report 
shall be deemed and taken to be conclusive in all re- 
spects, except as hereinafter provided ; and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall, with like exception, cause 
the amounts so apportioned to said claims to be paid 
from the Treasury of the United States to the parties 
found by said report to be entitled thereto as aforesaid, 
and the same shall be received in full and complete 
compensation: Provided, That in cases where peti- 
tions may be filed presenting conflicting claims or set- 
ting up liens, said Commissioners shall so specify in 
said report, and payment shall not be made according 
to the award of said Commissioners until a period of 
sixty days shall have elapsed, during which time any 
petitioner claiming an interest in the particular amount 
may file a bill in equity in the Circuit Court of the 
District of Columbia, making all other claimants de- 
fendants thereto, setting forth the proceedings in such 
ease before said Commissioners, and their action there- 
in, and praying that the party to whom payment has 
been awarded may be enjoined from receiving the 
same; and if said court shall grant such provisional 
order, a copy thereof may, on motion of said com- 
plainant, be served upon the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, who shall thereupon cause the said amount of 
money to be paid into said court, subject to its orders 
and final decree, which payment shall be in full and 
complete compensation, as in other cases. 

Suc. 5. And be it further enacted, That said Commis- 
sioners shall hold their sessions in the City of Wash- 
ington, at such place and times as the President of the 
United States may direct, of which they shall give due 
and public notice. They shall have power to subpena 
and compel the attention of witnesses, and to receive 
testimony and enforce its production, as in civil cases 
before courts of justice, without the exclusion of any 
witness on account of color; and they may summon 
before them the persons making claim to service 
or labor, and examine them under oath ; and they may 
also for purposes of identification and appraisement, 
call before them the persons so claimed. Said Com- 
missioners shall appoint a clerk, who shall keep files 
and complete record of all proceedings before them, 
who shall have power to administer oaths and affirma- 
tions in said proceedings, and who shall issue all law- 
ful process by them ordered. The Marshal of the 
District of Columbia shall personally, or by deputy, 
attend upon the sessions of said Commissioners, and 
shall execute the process issued by said clerk. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That said Commis- 
sioners shall receive in compensation for their services 
the sum of $2,000 each, to be paid upon the filing of 
their report ; that said Clerk shall receive for his ser- 
vices the sum of $200 per month; that said Marshal 
shall receive such fees as are allowed by law for simi- 
lar services performed by him in the Circuit Court of 
the District of Columbia; that the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall cause all other reasonable expenses of 
said Commission to be audited and allowed, and that 
said compensation, fees, and expenses shall be paid 
from the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That for the pur- 
pose of carrying this act into effect, there is hereby ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the treasury not oth- 
erwise appropriated, a sum not exceeding 31,000,000. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That any person or 
persons who shall kidnap or in any manner transport 
or procure to be taken out of said District, any person 
or persons discharged and freed by the provisions of 
this act, or any free person or persons, with intent ot 
re-enslave or sell such person or persons into slavery, 
or shall re-enslave any of said freed persons, the per- 
son or persons so offending shall be deemed guilty of 
a felony, and on conviction thereof in any court of 
competent jurisdiction in said District shall be im- 
prisoned in the Penitentiary not less than five nor 
more than twenty years. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That within twen- 
ty days, or within such further time as the Commis- 
sioners herein provided for shall limit after the passage 
of this act, a statement in writing or schedule shall be 
filed with the Clerk of the Circuit Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by the several owners or claimants to 
the services of the persons made free or manumitted 
by this act, setting forth the names, ages, sex, and 
particular description of such persons, severally ; and 
the said Clerk shal! receive and record, in a book by 
him to be provided and kept for that purpose, the said 
statements or schedules on receiving fifty cents each 
therefor, and no claim shall be allowed to any claimant 
or owner who shall neglect this requirement. 

Sxc. 10. And be it further enacted, That the said 
Clerk and his successors in office shall from time to 
time, on demand, and on receiving twenty-five cents 
therefor, prepare, sign, and deliver to each person 
made free or manumitted by this act, a certificate un- 
der the seal of said Court, setting out the name, age, 
and description of such person, and stating that such 
person was duly manumitted and set free by this act. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That the sum of 
$100,000, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, is hereby appropriated, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the President of the 
United States, to aid in the colonization and settle- 
ment of such free persons of African descent now re- 
siding in said District, including those to be liberated 
by this act, as may desire to emigrate to the Repub- 
lic of Hayti, or Liberia, or such other country beyond 
the limits of the United States as the President may 
determine ; Provided, The expenditure for this pur- 
pose shall not exceed $100 for each emigrant. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That all acts of 
Congress and all laws of the State of Maryland in 
forve in said District, and all ordinances of the Cities 
of Washington and Georgetown, inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act, are hereby repealed. (Approv- 
ed April 16, 1862.) 

Tue Presipent’s Arrrovat or tHe Bitt ro 
Aporisu SLAVERY IN THE District or CoLumBia. 
—The following message was sent to Congress on 
Wednesday, 16th inst., by the President :— , 

Fellow Citizens of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives :—The act entitled an act for the release of cer- 
tain persons held to service or labor in the District of 
Columbia has this day been approved and signed. I 
have never doubted the constitutional authority of 
Congress to abolish slavery in this District, and I have 
ever desired to see the national Capital freed from 
this institution in some satisfactory way. Hence 
there has never been in my mind any question upon 
the subject, except the one of expediency arising in 
view of the circumstances. If there be matters with- 
in and about this act which might have taken a course 
or shape more satisfactory to my judgment, I do not 
attempt to specify them. Iam gratified that the two 
principles of compensation and colonization are both 
recognized and practically applied in the act. In the 
matter of compensation, it is provided that claims may 
be presented within ninety days from the passage of 
the act, but not thereafter, ej there is no saving for 
minors, femmes covert, insane or absent vege I 
presume this is an omission by mere oversight, and I 
recommend that it be supplied by an amendatory or 


ApranamM Lixcoty. 


The Washington Republican avers that not one- 
Fa the sum a by the Emancipation 
bill for the tion of slave-owners will be requi- 
red, so many of the slaves having already been run off. 























AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
Collections by Parker Pillsbury. 

In Fitchburg, Mass., $9 ; Westboro’, 5; Plymouth, 

5; Nerth Abington, 2.50; Hyannis, 4; Har- 

wich, 3.64; East Dennis, 4.27; Capt. P. 8. 

Crowell, 25 ; North Dennis, 7.20 ; Centreville, 

2.60; North Bridgewater, 2.31; Malden, 
4.28, 74,27 


By S. May, Jr., on account of 28th Subscription- Anniver- 
sary, 


Alfred Bicknell, Greenwood, 2.00 


WM. I. BOWDITCH, 


Treasurer American A, S. Soctety. 


April 23, 1862, 





iccianiaptiial 

GF THE REJECTED STONE.—The new edition of 
this book, by Mr. Conway, of which we recently spoke, 
may be expected the middle of next week. 

We repeat our last week's announcement respecting the 
** Rejected Stone,” viz., that an arrangement has been 
made by which copies may be obtained for gratuitous distri- 
tion as low as twenty cents a copy, in cloth, provided ten 
or more copies are taken at once. Those who wish the 
book, for this purpose, should apply, in person or by let- 
ter, to Henny G. Denny, Esq., 42 Court Street, Boston. 

The attention of our friends everywhere is earnestly 


| called to this great opportunity of promoting the abolition 


of United States slavery. 





<<. 
&F NOTICE.—All communications relating to the busi- 
ness of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, and with 
regard to the Publications and Lecturing Agencies of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, should be addressed for the 
present to Samvet May, Jr., 221 Washington St., Boston. 

Ee Many of the best and most recent publications of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society are for gratuitous dis- 
tribution. Application for them to be made as above, 


which should be accompanied with directions how to send 
hem. 





iF NOTICE.—Members of the American, Pennsylva- 
nia, Western, or Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Societies, 
contributing annually to the funds of either of these Soci- 
eties, can receive a copy of the last very valuable Report 
of the American Society, entitled’ The Anti-Slavery History 
of the John Brown Year, by sending a request to that effect 
to Samven May, Jr., 221 Washington Street, Boston, and 
enclosing stamps sufficient to pay the postage, viz., fourteen 
cents. 





fa REMOVAL. — DISEASES OF WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN.— Marearer B. Browy, M. D., and Ww. 
Symincton Browy, M. D., have removed to No. 23, 
Chauncy Street, Boston, where they may be consulted on 
the above diseases. Office hours, from 10, A. M., tod 
o'clock, P. M. 

Mareh 28. 3m 





ta” MERCY B. JACKSON, M. D., has removed to 
695 Washington street, 2d door North of Warren. Par- 
ticular attention paid to Diseases of Women and Children. 

References.—Luther Clark, M. D.; David Thayer, M. D. 

Office hours from 2 to 4, P. M. 

ig” AARON M. POWELL, an Agent of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, will speak at 

Nassau, (Rens. Co.) N.Y., Saturday, April 26. 


“ « Sunday, ” 

Spencertown, "Wednesday, “ 30. 

“ “« Thursday, May 1. 

West Ghent, “« Saturday, “ 3. 

” “«  Bunday, —) ae 
<chaigiiinsiantaleeiiialtniseichin 





fa HENRY C. WRIGHT will hold meetings in 
Milford, Sunday, April 27. 





—[—=_ 

[3 MISS ANNA E. DICKINSON, of Philadelphia, will 
lecture on Slavery and the War, in the Unitarian Church, 
(Rev. Mr. Potter’s,) in New Bepronrp, on Sunday evening 
next, April 27. 

{3 MISS DICKINSON will repeat her Lecture on 
The National Crisis in PROVIDENCE, next week, by 
special request, on some evening to be announced. 

She will also give a lectureat PAWTUCKET, on Wo- 
man’s Rights, one evening next week. 





DIED—At Quaker Springs, Saratoga Co., N. Y., April 
4, Isaac T. Grirrex, son of Isaac and Anna Griffen, in 
the 18th year of his age. 

The deceased was a young man of rare promise, a duti- 
ful son, an affectionate brother, and greatly beloved by a 
large circle of friends. He had excellent mental powers, 
was assiduously pursuing his studies, possessed remarkably 
discriminating judgment, based upon correét principles, 
and had before him the prospect of an extended career of 
usefulness. The Liberator has been a weekly visitor from 
its earliest days in their family, and he grew up with it as 
He felt a deep and lively interest in the 
great conflict between freedom and slavery. 

We part with him with a sense of deep grief and keen 
regret, but conscious that the new sphere of life upon 
which he has thus early entered will be full of interest 
and joy to him. Pr. 


a counsellor. 





Editor of the Liberator—Permit me to chronicle in your 
paper, for the information of many friends, the death of 
Anna M,, the adopted daughter of Narnan and Har- 
niet Ricnarpson, of Warren. Miss Richardson passed 
away after a lingering, and, for the last few weeks, 
painful sickness, on the 10th day of April, at the age of 21 
years. Greatly will she be missed in that little home- 
circle of which she was so bright an ornament and so de- 
voted a member, by him to whom she was affianced, and 
whose happiness was so bound up in hers, and by that large 
circle of friends who held her in such esteem. But, while 
they miss her, and grieve at the loss of her companionship, 
they will be consoled by the memory of what she was, 
not only when health smiled, and she was so active and 
mindful of their happiness, but also when sickness pros- 
trated her, and she was made the recipient of all those 
kind attentions which parental sympathy and the affeo- 
tionate regard of friends could suggest. They will remem- 
ber how patiently she endured the long and painful weeks ; 


| how grateful she was for the numberless little attentions to 


her welfare ; and how considerate of the comfort of those 
who administered so untiringly to her wants. They will 
remember her intelligent and cheerful faith in the future ; 
how freely and calmly she conversed with them of the ap- 
proaching change ; and how, as the death-angel drew near, 
she was inspired with no fear, but a blissful resignation was 
manifest in every word and look. And so, though gone, 
her memory shall be a blessed inheritance forever. 
Warren, April 17, 1862. J. WH. M. 





SELECT SCHOOL. 
HE subscriber will be pleased to receive a few Young 
Ladies into her charge for purposes of Instruction in 
English Branches, Music and French. A Term of Ten 
Weeks will Wednesday, May 7, 1862. 
For particulars, address ABBIE B. HEYWOOD. 
Hopedale, Milford, Mass., April 15, 1862. 


THE PROGRESSIVE AGE. 
Devoted to all Reforms, 


™ is amonthly Journal, of eight pages, edited by 
Bryan J. Butts and Harriet N. Greene, his wife, Bope- 
dale, Mass. It commences its fourth volume in May, 1862 ; 
and the friends of an unqualifiedly free paper are invited 
duly to consider its claims on their patronage. Specimen 
copies sent to any address. 











Terms.—Single copies, 50 cents a year ; clubs of twenty 
names, $5.00. 
Address B. J. BUTTS & H. N. GREENE. 
Hopedale, Apsil 16. 2w 


INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBE. 


O New Subscribers the present year, the CHRIS- 

TIAN EXAMINER & ATLANTIC MONTH- 
LY will be furnished for $5.00 a year; the CHRIS- 
TIAN EXAMINER AND NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW will be furnished for $7.00 a year; the 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW, and ATLANTIC MONTHLY, will be 
furnished for $9.00 a year. 

Payment in advance to accompany the order in all 
cases. 

A few subscriptions can be received on the above 
terms, beginning with Tue Examrner for January, 
1862, the first number of the current volume. 

March 1, 1862. 


JOHN 8S. ROCK, ESQ., 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW 


No.6, Trewont Street, : : §£ BOSTON 
April 3. 
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THE LIBERATOR. 











Che Ciberator. 








For the Liberator. 
THE VEILED PROPHET OF AMERIOA. 


BY E. R. PLACE, 





[Few readers of the Liberator, it may be presumed, 
need to be informed that the story of the ‘‘ Veiled Prophet 
of Khorassan” may be found in Moore's well-known poem 
of “ Lala Rookh.” Several interesting parallels will pro- 
bably occur to the reader, not attempted in the following 
poem ; indeed, we at first intended a fuller treatment, but 
circumstances forbade the carrying out of the design.] 





To prove man’s race a unit all, 
What countless volumes stand ! 

What searching round earth’s rugged ball! 
What notions —weak, or grand ! 

One day, this thought its impress left, 
As Truth’s daguerreotype— 

(I know not but you'll think, bereft 
Of all her beauty ripe :) 

Not all the cranium’s chambered story— 
Not physiologic life— 

Nor all the anatomic glory 
Of scalpel, saw and knife, 

Such evidence affords that man, 
Through all his piebald race 

Is, in his nature's tone and plan, 
The same sad wreck of grace, 

As the broad fact that, everywhere, 
Through all the zones you strike, 
However strange the type that’s there, 

His sins are—strangely like ! 
America’s “ Veiled Prophet,” then, 
Commands our earnest heed ;— 

No monster, of all monster men, 
Excels this native breed. 


Thus of Mokanna the poet sings ;— 
A hideous fiend though he, 

O’er his marred face a veil he flings, 
That none his beauty see. 

That Zelica, the fair, did vow 
To be Mokanna’s bride, 

When frenzy smote her fevered brow, 
Because her Azim died. 

But when, upon her startled ear, 
Incautious words there fell, 

That stript the “ Prophet’s” spirit clear, 
And jarred the deadly spell, 

How smote her heart—how shrieked her soul— 
Appalled before her crime ! 

Thus caught at last, in vain all guise, 
Mokanna lifts the val— 

The maiden falls! her piercing cries 
The monster’s ears regale. 

Still, Zelica would heed her vow ! 
Mokanna’s bride she’ d sing : 

Though through her brain are sounding now 
These words of frightful ring— 

“* Behold, if all hell's power to damn 
Can breed a worse than this Iam!” 

And still the “ Prophet,” now confessed 
A fiend, whose love doth kill, 

Demands her troth to his behest, 
And chains her struggling will. 


Lo, thou, Mokanna of our land, 
False prophet, Slavery ! 

Kborassan’s monster thou dost stand,— 
Like him, all knavery ! 

A silvery veil a while didst wear, 
Of “ wise expediency,” 

Till State and Church did loud declare, 
«© We're nothing but with thee.” 


But, in an hour of reckless rage, 
The flimsy veil was rent, 

When Freedom saw her sons engage 
Thy hordes on ruin bent. 

Then strode thou forth, from secret prowl, 
In hate’s extremest dye ;— 

A hell-hound, of death-booming howl, 
On Freedom’s track to fly. 

At last we know thee, imp of Sin! 
Thou ownest, now, thy ends;— 

Half veiled, if thou didst respite win, 
Unmasked, thy doom descends ! 


Alas! alas! though Freedom shriek 
Her fears in every breath, 

Where is the voice of power to speak, 
Death to the foeman—death !? 


He dares to talk of Freedom’s vow 
To be his bride, of yore! 

And Zelicas all round us now} 
Submit, and yet deplore ! 


Thus is the Poet's thrilling page 
Of horror, searee received, 
Repeated in our land and age ; 
By us made truth believed ! 
Chelsea, (Mass.) April 15, 1862. 
stecalierelillieiieeiien cxnmtieel 


For the Liberator. 


NATIVE LAND. 


1 
My native land ! whose early sun 
Threw wide its light o’er earth and sea, 
With mercies has thy eup o’errun,— 
Strange so ungrateful thou should’st be ! 





MY 


m1. 
My native land ! no land so blest : 
Thy sons have boasted “all were free ”— 
While North and South, and East and West, 
We've nurtured basest tyranny. 


ul. 
My native land ! I weep for thee, 
And pray that God in love may spare ; 
That He’ll regard thee graciously, 
And let thee still His mercies share. 


Iv. 
My native land ! no land beside 
Sends through my being such a thrill ; 
While for thy sins the Lord doth chide,— 
May we, submissive, learn His will. 


v. 
My native land! wipe out the stain 
Which dims the lustre of thy stars! 
Strike from thy vassals every chain— 
Wipe out the wrong thy glory mars! 
vi. 
My native land! then shall thy light 
Break forth as the clear morning's sun,— 
Its rays shall dissipate thy night, 
And thou shalt see thy heaven begun. 
Boston, April 15, 1862. Justitia. 





THE COMING DAY. 
We wait to hear the trumpet blast 
Of Freedom from the battle-tower 
Of Justice, triumphing at last, 
And blasting Wrong with righteous power. 


We wait to see the lightnings flash 
With God's own purpose strong and just, 
And scorehing, burning, scathing, dash 
Oppression’s idols in the dust. 


The night is dark, but through the cloud 
We catch, afar, a glimmering ray ; 

Our trembling hope beneath the shroud 
Points steadfast to the coming day. 


The coming day, when, roused at last, 
Nobly to act the nation dares ; 

Burning with hatred of the past, 
It compromises not, nor spares. 

But, surging, heaving through the land, 
A noble anthem for the free, 

“‘ Break every yoke, break every band,” 
Rings the last dirge of slavery. 


God speed the hour ! God speed the day! 
God gird the people to the task 

With brave, strong hearts to meet the fray— 
Their fathers’ freedom win at last. 


We wait to hear the trumpet blast 
Of Freedom from the battle-tower 
Of Justice, triumphing at last, 





THE STATE OF THE OOUNTRY. 


Frrexp Garrtsoy : 

I fully sympathize with your remark, that you 
shudder at the thought that there should be a recon- 
struction under the ould pro-slavery compromises. I 
do not think it impossible ; neither do I think it so 
unlikely as many imagine. My view of the case is 
rather more sombre than rose water. It may be folly 
in me, while there are so many abler voices and pens 
than mine, to say anything on the subject ; but I feel 
moved to give some of the reasons why I think it 
may be accomplished, and also some of the results 
that may probably follow such an event. 

There seems to be no inclination on the part of the 
Administration to disturb slavery, if it can possibly be 
avoided ; and its most cherished desire seems to be to 
effect a reconstruction. 
the people—Mr. Greeley says one-third, but I think 
more than that—who desire the same thing. Then 
taking into consideration the numbers and resources 
of the North, and the recent victories, I see no reason 
why the South should not be conquered. But why is 
it, when it is patent to everybody that slavery is the 
prime cause of the rebellion, that the Government 
and people do not decree emancipation at once? In 
a conversation with an Old School Presbyterian cler- 
gyman, sometime since, by way of apology, he said, 
that slavery was not an excrescence to be cut off, but 
an organic disease ; it was interwoven into the very 
texture ; the life-blood was contaminated with it. All 
this is true; and it is so connected with all which we 
have been taught to regard as sacred, that nobody 
can strike it an effectual blow without striking some- 
thing else held dear—the party, the constitution, the 
church, or denomination. Perhaps, at present, the 
Constitution and Union are more in the way than any- 
thing else. 

Another reason, and nearly related to the other, is 
the want of faith in the right. Men being moral 
beings, they will almost universally acknowledge, 
speculatively, that right doing will lead to prosperity, 
and wrong doing to adversity ; but come to face the 
obstacles in the way of right, they have not faith as 
a grain of mustard seed. The great difference be- 
tween the radicals and conservatives is, that the for- 
mer believe it to be safe and expedient to carry their 
abstract speculative principles into practice, and the 
latter do not. We will now take some examples to 
illustrate this—not down in the filth of politics, but in 
the religious world. The Tract Society of Boston 
seceded from that of New York on account of its pro- 
slavery character, and yet this same Boston Society 
published a tract on the occasion of the President’s 
Fast to show the people what sins they should fast 
over, confess and forsake, in order to appease God 
and secure his favor and success to our arms; and 
yet there was nothing said about slavery! Probably 
every one of the Managers of that Society would ad- 
mit that slavery was the whole cause of the rebellion, 


slavery is brought to an end. They are all anti- 
slavery men; they do not mean to be wicked men, 
but they mean to be prudent, and conservative, and 
look well to results, and not injure the Union cause. 
They intended to be very reverent and pious, but I 
think they were irreverent and impious, which I will 
illustrate by an anecdote. One of my neighbors, a 
few years since, planted his potatoes, and did not hoe 
them ; he consequently had a large crop of weeds, but 
few potatoes. Late in the season, he borrowed my 
cultivator, got it into the field, and left it there some 
two months. Now, when he found that he was likely 
to fail of a crop, if he had gone to fasting and praying, 
and confessing his sins in general, and not re- 
turning the cultivator in particular, and entreated the 
Lord to avert his judgments, and give him a good crop 
of potatoes without using the means, he would have 
shown as much common sense, reverence, piety and 
faith in God as the Tract Society did in that tract. 

The General Association of Massachusetts, last sum- 
mer, resolved to sustain the Government in putting 
down the rebellion, and hoped the Lord in his own 
time and way would put an end to slavery, which was 
the cause of it. Now, it seems to me that there would 
have been more true piety, as well as philosophy 
and common sense, to have resolved to sustain the 
Government in removing the cause, (slavery,) and 
then trusted in God that the effect (the rebellion) 
would cease. 

The General Associations of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire passed resolutions to sustain the Government 
against the rebellion, but no call to remove its cause, 
or to the people to repent of the sin of sustaining it. 

These men do not love slavery for itself. They 
know, and will admit, in private, that it is the root of 
the trouble ; that the war is a judgment from God on 
us for our sin in being connected withit ; and yet, 
for fear of hurting the Union cause with Northern 
hunkers and the Border States, or running against 
the Constitution, or for some other cause, they think 
it prudent to say nothing about slavery, but leave it 
all to the Lord. 

Now, I believe in a God, an overruling providence, 
and a divine revelation ; that the war is the legitimate 
and necessary result of slavery ; that we are reaping 
what we have sown; that what is needed is repent- 
ance and reformation. As the prophet expresses it— 
“'To thoroughly amend our ways and our doings.” 
Nothing could be more impious than for President 
and people, pretending to believe in a divine revela- 
tion, to pretend to hold a fast, and hang down their 
heads like buirushes, and entirely disregard God's 
mode of fasting. I do not believe in afflicting the 
body for the sins of the soul; but if the President 
would issue a proclamation for a fast, setting forth 
that we had grievously sinned as a nation in sustain- 
ing slavery, and expressing his determination, in 
order to reverence God and His law, and to do justice 
to the slaves, to go to the extent of his power to 
emancipate every slave ; recommending to the people 
to assemble, and to the ministers to be faithful in 
showing the people how they had been guilty of sus- 
taining slavery, and warning them to repent; and all 
together should resolve to use their best endeavors to 
sustain the Government, and in every other way aid 
in the good cause; resolve that every black law 
should be removed from the statute-book, and that all 
caste thould cease, that the slaves should be educated, 
and in every right way aided and elevated where they 
should choose to reside; and if the Tract Society 
were to employ Dr. Cheever to write a tract for the 
occasion, instead of Dr. Wayland, and the great body 
of the people should enter into such a movement with 
as much zeal as they have into the war, I then should 
have hope. It seems to me that this and nothing less 
is demanded, and that whoever, on account of any 
expediency, demands or tolerates as sufficient any- 
thing less than this, “daubs with untempered mor- 
tar,” “heals the hurt of the daughter of my people 
slightly,” and sins against God and the welfare of the 
nation, South as well as North, and against the slaves. 
There was probably never an opportunity offered 
Government and people to perform so beneficent an 
act, on so magnificent a scale—beneficent to all con- 
cerned; to the Government and nation, affording the 
shortest mode of suppressing the rebellion, and the 
only way of keeping it down ; beneficent to the slave- 
holders themselves, as much as taking a dangerous 
tool from a child, or suppressing a grog-shop, as well 
as beneficent to the slave. 

There are some favorable indications, but nothing 
which seems to me to meet the demand. The Presi- 
dent’s message, which causes so much rejoicing in 
some quarters, is in tendency, if not intention, calcu- 
lated to postpone or evade the main question. If that 
be the right method, then no other should be proposed 
until that has had its trial. If the rebellion should be 
suppressed, and there be a temporary peace, quite a 
portion of anti-slavery would fade out; many who 
cried Hosannah to you and Mr. Phillips at the Cooper 
and Smithsonian would change the cry to “ Crucify 





And blasting Wrong with righteous power. 


There is a large portion of 


and that we never can have permanent peace until | 


very has received its death-blow, and will gradually 
die out, is laboring under a terrible delusion, as much 
80 as were the framers of the Constitution. Ifa man 
had a patch of witch-grass in his garden, and his hens 
were to scratch the surface a little, he might as well 
say, let it alone, it will die out gradually. Nothing 
short of immediate, utter extermination, root and 
branch, will answer in either case. I think that at 
the dark period of Fremont’s proclamation, the Presi- 
dent might have extended it to all the slaves in the 
country, and been sustained, but every Union victory 
will make emancipation more difficult as a mere 
worldly-wise policy. The government may yet be 
driven to emancipation as a last extremity, but it does 
not look like it now. The government must take one 
of two courses. It must protect the slaves in their 
rights, and, of course, say that the masters, as such, have 
no rights which they are bound to respect; and that 
puts an end to slavery ;—or it must protect the rights 
of slaveholders, as such, and then the slaves have no 
rights. The latter has always been, and is now the 
policy. The President, from the time of his nomina- 
tion to to-day, has asserted, and has done everything 
in his power to show the slaveholders, that slavery is 
safe in his hands. He has such deference for their 
rights, that he apologizes for proposing to buy the 
slaves. When any State is conquered, and submits 
to the United States government, then martial law 
ceases, and State law is in operation again. Then 
every slaveholder who finds his slave in his own State, 
seizes him, without any legal process whatever. 
The government has not emancipcted them, and will 
then have neither power nor inclination to do it. If 
confiscation acts are pleaded, I believe there is no 
effective one yet. But if there were, Virginia courts 
would not recognize it, and they have the whole con- 
trol of the subject in the State. Is it to be supposed 
that the Missouri slavehclders, when they become 
loyal, will lose all those four thousand slaves who have 
escaped into Kansas when they have Constitution and 
administration in their favor? The presumption will 
be, as it always has been, against the slave ; and how 
is he to prove that his master was a rebel, should a 
confiscation law pass? But the President, in due 
time, will issue a proclamation of amnesty and free- 
dom to all who will return to their allegiance. This 
will remove the attainder, and will operate as a bar 
to confiscation before any pro-slavery commissioner, 
the slavcholding rebel being legally innocent then. 
Should such a case occur in Boston, the President 
would be bound, and would do as Pierce did in the 
Burns case, and the whole police force would be en- 
gaged in keeping the peace. If an anti-slavery meet- 
ing were to be held at the time, you would not have 
to inquire for J. Murray Howe ; he would be on hand. 
I wish the reader to bear in mind, that the Union re- 
stored, the South must be conciliated ; they must see 
that the war was not against slavery; the compro- 
mises of the Constitution will be more secure than 
ever. Is it to be presumed that after these slaves have 
been in Kansas or elsewhere, and have been cared for, 
and educated, and have enjoyed for a time the sweets 
of liberty, and the people have become interested in 
them, they would permit them to be reinslaved with- 
out resistance? I think*not. Then there is civil war 
again. Every one of these contrabands who shall 
have been educated is prepared to be a Veasey ora 
Nat Turner, and the missionaries and teachers to be 
John Browns in spirit, if notin act. Then this sub- 
ject must still be the basis of every political party, in 
some form. All negro-haters will glorify the Consti- 
tution and Union, and you will have to place your old 
motto at the head of your paper. I think at present 
the question does not rest with the confederates. It 
is now providentially presented to our pedple and gov- 
ernment. “ Will you let my people go now, or await 
future judgments, and finally a red sea of blood?” It 
can now be done constitutionally and legally. Say, 
shall it be done? If not, I shudder at the result. 
“Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not go 
unpunished.” 


Auburn, N. H. BENJAMIN CHASE. 





REBEL ATROCITIES. 








Never before did we realize so strongly the pover- 
|ty of vocabularies. Somebody who has delved 
| deeper into languages may supply fitting words to 
| express the sickening thoughts which the following 
| letter suggests. It was addressed to a friend, by a 
| citizen of Cambridge, who recently went to Bull 
Run to recover the remains of his brother—a young 
man well known in this city, who fell in the battle 
of last July. Death commonly stifles resentments, 
and the remains of the departed, even those of an 
j enemy, have generally been regarded with decent 
respect, even among savages, and we are not aware 
that history furnishes many instances in which ha- 
tred to enemies has extended beyond the grave ; but 
| here is evidence that the bodies of our soldiers who 
|have recently fallen in battle have been dragged 
from their graves, and mutilated in a manner and 
for purposes which are almost too shocking to be re- 
lated.— East Boston Ledger. 


Wasurnerton, D. C., March 30, 1862. 

My Dear Frirnp—You are doubtless aware 
of my absence from home, and of the peculiar duty 
that calls me hither. I had fondly hoped to be able 
to rescue the remains of my beloved brother from 
the traitorous soil where they had lain too long, that 
they might repose at last in the congenial bosom of 
good old Massachusetts. 

Having secured the assistance of our mutual 
friend, Corporal Hildreth, as a guide, we took the 
ears at Alexandria, and were carried to Union Mills. 
By referring to Leslie’s War Maps, page 7, you can 
readily trace our course. From thence we proceed- 
| ed across the country, passing through several en- 
campments and fortifications recently oceupied by 
the rebels, until we came upon the road about half 
way between Centreville and New Market. That 
was the position occupied by Col. Cowdin’s regiment 
during the preliminary fight of Thursday, in which 
| you remember William fell. A family reside on the 
premises, and upon them I called. 2 

And now, my friend, it becomes my painful task 
to relate facts that will put your credulity to the 
test, and perhaps jeopardize my veracity and mod- 
erate tects that foully taint the civilization of 
the nineteenth century, and will cause the blush of 
shame to erimson the cheek of manhood, to think 
that its kind is capable of such atrocities as the se- 
quel will show. found the lady of the aforesaid 
family at home. She seemed to be a lady of eandor 
and honesty. Her neighbors spoke highly of ber, 
and strangers with whom I conversed concerning 
her were aonvinced, as I was, that her statements 
were free from exaggeration, and were reliable. 

1 informed her of my mission. She replied that 
it was wholly useless to attempt to recover the re- 
mains of any who fell there, as the rebels had ex- 
humed the bodies, and taken the bones as keepsakes and 
trophies. In some instances the skulls had even been 
boiled, to remove the flesh more easily, Skulls car- 
ried about on the tops of poles were not an unfre- 
quent sight. One soldier induced the lady’s little 
girl to into his tent, saying that he had somethin 
pretty for her to play with. The father shortly af- 
terwards discovered that the pretty plaything was a 
human skull, and quickly called his child away. 
Another boasted of ing a relic of those d—d 
Massachusetts First, that he would not part with. 
It was a skull which he intended to have silver-mount- 
ed, and declared that at the festivities of his mar- 
riage night his guests should have the pleasure of 
sipping excellent punch therefrom. Several of the 
wagoners had whip-handles mounted with the bones 
they had taken from the graves. One had the 
joints of a spine strung together, and bung up in his 
tent. 

Notwithstanding the lady’s apparent honesty, I 
could not believe a story so utterly abhorrent to ev- 
ery feeling of civilization and humanity. We pro- 
ceeded to the wood (now cut down) where Com- 
pany G were ordered in. There we found several 

ves, or rather—God forbid it !—places which had 
te graves. Fragments of torn clothing, which 


Hildreth readily ized as belonging to his regi- 
ment, lay scattered t. In one was a torn 


shirt with the indications of decayed flesh still ad- 
hering to the inside. In another was a shirt with 
the arm torn lengthwise, indicating to my mind 
that it had been done to facilitate the removal of the 
arm bones. F nts of pantaloons and jackets, 


as that of a member of his Company—Mr. Fields*— 
all showing marks of barbarous violence. 

Closer inspection of the graves revealed no less 
horrible details. In one was a shirt torn to rags, 
and some hair ; in another a solitary rib; in anoth- 
er a shirt and a number of small bones and hair; in 
another still, several joints of a spine, some minor 
‘bones, hair, and a bullet which had probably laid 
the brave victim low. 

Was not the conc] sion irresistible, that the lad 
had told the trath? Turning from the scene wit 
feelings of horror and bewilderment, I over 
to the ground occupied by the Chelsea Company. 
There the scene was, if ible, more revolting than 
that which I had left. ‘There were marks of former 

raves, but on the surface were fragments of cloth- 
ing, yet containing putrid and unsightly masses of 
flesh. I could see no bones, which was a further 
confirmation of the lady’s statements, and convinced 
me that those sacred relics of our brave boys have 
been contributed to the cabinets, and to adorn the 
whip-handles and canes, and are made into silver- 
mounted punch bowls for those fiends for whom the 
deepest recesses of hell are too shallow. Leaving 
those scenes from which I have learned new lessons 
of human depravity, and with the fondly cherished 
hopes of nine tedious months cruelly, shockingly 
crushed, I returned to Washington. 

As ever yours, very truly, 





G. A. 8. 


* Mrs. Fields subsequently recognized this hair as that 
of her husband.— Ed. Cambridge Chronicle. 
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THE BARBARISM OF SLAVERY. 


It was a fine and subtle insight of the recondite 
principles and facts involved which led Senator Sum- 
ner—some years ago—to brand the ugly brow of the 
slave-system with that telling and truthful word— 
BARBARISM. Great was the commotion that 
followed at the time, and swift was the speed with 
which the dirt-eaters of the North hastened to swal- 
low an extra meal, in the hope of conciliating the of- 
fended demon. Scorn sat astride on high-bred noses 
in Beacon Street, and scoffs growled themselves 
from solid throats in State Street, and Mr. Sumner 
was voted a horrid and brutal slanderer; and the 
South—well, the South was a very highly cultivated, 
thoroughly educated, genteelly endowed, aristocrat- 
ically beatified, and in every way superlatively 
splendid fine gentleman, indeed it was. Really, it 
was hoped that this “ vulgar abuse ” wouldn’t offend 
the chivalry. “ Nobody could regret, and despise, 
and deny, and denounce it, more than his own con- 
stituents who were so unfortunate as to be mis-rep- 
resented temporarily on the floor of the Senate by 
this low blackguard person, of the name of Sumner.” 

Yes! 

Now then, after these few swift-gliding months, 
how stands the judgment? Our Federal troops dy- 
ing bayonetted and scalped in their last agony ; 
when dead, left to rot on the soil, or buried face 
downward for disgrace, or dismembered that “ Yan- 
kee” heads may be peddled over Old Virginia— 
mother of all the aristocracies, and mistress by birth- 
right of all the well-descended amenities—at $10 
each—and smaller mementoes in proportion ; skulls 
boiled that the cranial cavity might be used for soap 
dishes ; this—and all manner of mean and infamous 
rascality in the treatment of prisoners, and of low 
cheatings in their exchange ; these and a thousand 
blood-curdling, soul-sickening, disgraceful, almost 
unbelievable, yet thoroughly authenticated and pro- 
nounced undeniable enormities against civilization 
itself; these verify that former charge ; they stamp 
that brand of BARBARISM upon the forehead of 
the slaveholder, where all the waters of the multitu- 
dinous sea, and all the washings of the Pharisees can 
never rub it out from before the world’s loathing and 
abhorrent gaze.—Boston Congregationalist. 





Chaplain A. H. Quint writes the Congregationalist 
from Winchester, Va. :— 

“You see accounts of Southern brutality, occa- 
sionally. I have never believed much of that— 
knowing some noble Southerners. But I am satis- 
fied. A clergyman of this county—I will not give 
his name—a man who only from compulsion became 
silent as to the guilt of secession, assures me on his 
honor, that ‘ Yankee skulls’ were hawked about his 
town, after the Bull Run battle, at ten dollars apiece. 
Spurs, also, were made of jaw bones, to his personal 
knowledge. A member of his own church, who was 
at Bull Run, told him that hundreds of bodies were 
left headless for such purposes. But I am not at all 
surprised. I have ceased to feel any wonder at the 
brutalities of a slaveholding people.” 

ead Siesta g lllapaee aah pedntageiaa 
THE AMERICAN BLOCKADE. 

The following amusing account of the way in 
which a member used up Mr. Gregory’s recent 
speech in the House of Commons in favor of break- 
ing the American blockade is from the London Il- 
lustrated Times :— 


“Mr. W. E. Forster rose before the members 
had returned from the dinner-table, which was a pity, 
for a more crushing reply than that which the mem- 
ber for Bradford made was never delivered in the 
House. Solomon pithily says, ‘He that is first in 
his own cause seemeth just, but his neighbor cometh 
and searcheth him out.’ And this was wonderfully 
exemplified on this occasion. The strong point of 
Mr. Gregory’s speech was its facts: his oratorical 
appeals, of course, went for nothing ; but if his facts 
were correct, a case had certainly been made out. 
And for a time, so long as Mr. Gregory’s long array 
of facts remained untouched, there did seem a strong 
prima facie reason for believing that the blockade 
was not sufficiently effective; and under this im- 
pression, probably many of the members went to 
dinner. Indeed, as they passed out this was the 
tone of the conversation of many: ‘ Well, Gregory 
has made out a case, I think—a very strong case.’ 
But to our mind there hung a cloud of suspicion 
from the first over Mr. Gregory’s facts, for it was 
observable that none of them were based upon un- 
questionable authority ; they were statements from | 
private letters, mere hearsay facts—in short, what | 
Brows had told Robinson, and Robinson had sent | 
to Jones ; and we felt it to be quite possible that when 
they came to be ‘ searched,’ they would be found to | 
be myths, not facts—mere exaggerations— eleven 
buckram men grown out of two.’ And so it turned 
out. Mr. Forster is a new man in the House of 
Commons. He came in last year, when Mr. Salt re- 
signed his seat. But Mr. Forster was not unknown 
to fame before he arrived. He is not an orator; 
no man expected to find him one; but he is a man 
of extensive knowledge—one of those rare men who 
know how to observe, and can tell a fact when they 
see it at a glance—a steady, patient investigator. 
Mr, Forster has spoken many times since he has 
been in the House, but it was not till that Friday 
night that he had an opportunity of showing his pow- 
er. The clever manner in which he took up Greg- 
ory’s bag of facts, and examined them one by one— 
ringing them, as we should say, to ascertain their 
value, as a money-changer rings questionable coins 
—until at length he had emptied the bag, was some- 
thing new and surprising in the House; and when, 
to continue our figure, he quietly shook the bag to 
show that it was empty, the House was disposed to 
laugh rather than cheer. When the members went 
to dinner, six hundred ships had broken the block- 
ade; when they returned, the six hundred were re- 
duced to sixteen. Such was the result of Mr. Fors- 
ter’s able, clever, searching analysis of Mr. Gregory’s 
facts. It was amusing to note the Treasury-bench 
whilst Mr. Forster was going through his analytical 
work. Palmerston lifted his head from his breast, 
where during the dinner hour it usually rests, and 
fixed his eyes full upon Mr. Forster. Gladstone's 
expressive face was irradiated with pleasure; and 
even the solemn countenance of Sir Roundell 
Palmer, over which there never by chance passes a 
smile, showed that he was listening with intense in- 
terest. Our opinion is, that the Government them- 
selves were not aware of the strength of their case 
until Mr. Forster spoke.” 


PRANOIS DATOHER. 

Nothing indicates innate dignity and self-respect 
more than a ard fir the ve ict of those who 
come after us. Many things may make an ignoble 
man desire the approbation of his pee ea 
and take pains to conserve it. The very selfishness 
that demeans him, makes it his interest to stand well 
with those upon whom his = or indulgences de- 
pend. But when, in the faithful discharge of du- 
ties too humble to attract public praise, a man care- 
fully lays up cause for grateful or respectful remem- 
See ee env epee et Smee 
ity in his course. 
light in the case of Francis Dateher, a negro, for 








and bunches of hair were found; among the hair 





him!” Whoever indulges in a vague idea that sla- 


we found some which was recognized by Hildreth 
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an instance has come to} lo 


months ago, he entrusted.to a gentleman connected 
with the New York press a parchment, which was 
his chiefest treasure, with the injunction that upon 
his death, it should be made piablie. This sheet is 
covered with certificates from the various secretaries 
to his faithfulness. ‘The first is from John C. Cal- 
houn, dated March 3, 1825, and is followed by those 
of James Barbour, P. B. Porter, J. R. Poinsett, 
Lewis Cass, John H. Eaton, J. Spencer, J. M. Por- 
ter, W. L. Marcy, Geo. W. Crawford, C. M. Con- 
rad, Jefferson Davis, John B. Floyd, and Simon 
Cameron; all these testimonials evince a personal 
respect and ‘regard which many of their. writ- 
ers never could have merited or enjoyed themselves. 
Mr. Marcy says :-— 


“My predecessors seem to have exhausted the 
language of praise in their testimonials of the mer- 
its of F. Datcher, assistant messenger in the War 
Department; bmt after four years’ acquaintance 
with him, I can truly say that they have done only 
bare justice to his character and accomplishments. 
As a man he has my sincere respect; as an officer 
my high commendation.” 

Mr. Davis—*In Francis Datcher I have found 
what Mr. Pitt is said to have declared he had, 
through his long public life, sought for in vain—a 
man exactly suited to the place he held.” 

Mr. Floyd—* With a perfect knowledge of all the 
duties of his place, he discharges them with a fideli- 
ty, sagacity, and perfectly well-bred courtesy worthy 
of all praise. He is, and deserves to be, the object 
of respect with all strangers visiting the Department, 
and of sincere regard to its inmates.” 

Mr. Cameron—* More than forty years ago I 
came to Washington, a boy, on business connected 
with the war department, and was kindly and cour- 
teously received by Francis Datcher, a colored man, 
having the manners and deportment of a gentleman, 
who ushered me into the presence of Mr. Calhoun, 
then Secretary of War. Almost every year since, 
in passing through the various grades of life open to 
every American, I have had occasion to visit the 
War Department, and I have always found Datcher 
at his post, as courteons and civil as when I first saw 
him. When I entered upon my duties as the head 
of this Department, I was glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to say: ‘ Francis, while 1 am here, you will 
do me a great favor if you will remain, and extend 
to me the treatment which I have received at your 
hands during the long years of our acquaintance.’ ” 


The last is certainly an extraordinary commenda- 
tion. The Secretary could not ask from his lowest 
subordinate more respectful treatment than, when 
he was a lad with no claim on his attention, he had 
received from him. We give what currency we 
can to the last wish of this faithful and noble man, 
who deserved so well in his humble station, and 
give it with the more pleasure, because he belonged 
to a despised and oppressed race.—Examiner. 

Pes ee ee 

A OURIOSITY FROM DIXIE. 
._ A friend has sent us a copy of “ The Family 
Friend,” printed at Monticello, Florida, which is a 
curiosity of no ordinary character in the newspaper 
line, and is an admirable illustration of the prosperi- 
ty enjoyed by the Dixians, and of the flourishing 
condition of the mechanic arts, and the delightful 
state of society which exists among the chivalrous 
sons of the South. 

It is a sheet of ordinary brown wrapping paper, 
about one-half the size of our semi-weekly ; and is 
undoubtedly of Yankee manufacture, as is also the 
type upon which it was printed. Rebel dignity 
hardly stoops to the vulgarity of type and paper 
making, so long as rebel ingenuity is unequal to 
their production. 

The matter with which the paper is filled is in 
fit correspoudence with the paper. The principal 
advertisement is a violent attack by one S. Man- 
ning mpoe J. M. and W. P. Marvin, and D. Wil- 
liams, because “they have in prosperous times al- 
lowed him a yearly credit,” and have now shut down 
upon him with the cash system, “ notwithstanding 
he is a volunteer in the ranks.” 

He concludes by informing them if they except 
to his style, he is ready to respond to any demand. 
Joseph O. Taylor informs the people of Monticello 
that he continues to earry on the brick laying and 
regen business ; and John M. Palmer, in a two- 
ine advertisement, says he is dealer in provisions 
and groceries ; and the publisher advertises job-work 
“executed with neatness and despatch at the office 
of the Family Friend.” Besides these, Thomas Sim- 
mons advertises Burial Cazes, and a few Probate 
and professional advertisements, make up the entire 
business of the place. Not another thing is adver- 
tised to be sold or done in the shire town of Jack- 
son County. One class of advertisements we had 
almost overlooked. The publisher and several oth- 
er individuals and firms advertise “ a rigid adherence 
to the cash system, owing to the exigencies of the 
times.” 

The reading columns are no less characteristic. 
The “leader” is headed, “ Federal successes no 
cause for despondency.” That is precisely the way 
we, at the North, look at the matter. How long 
the rebels can continue to take the same view re- 
mains to be seen. 

The motto of the sheet is, “ Fiat justitia ruat ca- 
*—“ Let justice be done, though the heavens 
should fall!” and the first sueceeding paragraph is 
as follows: “ Any person who has a negro man—a 
good field hand—to hire for the present year, can 
dispose of the same by making application at this of- 
fice.” Such is the slaveholder’s sense of justice —Bath 
Sentinel. 





THOSE WOODEN GUNS. 








An officer belonging to the grand army of the 
Potomac, writing to a friend, says :— 


CENTREVILLE, March 22, 1862. 

* * * T observe that the Philadelphia Inquirer 
denies that there were any wooden guns in any of the 
rebels works about Manassas, on the authority of 
Colonels E. H. Wright and J. J. Astor. There were 
none on the farther side of Bull Run, but to my per- 
sonal knowledge there were at least twenty “ dum- 
my” cannon in the works around Centreville, and 
every officer in this regiment can testify to the same, 
for we all examined them, handled them, laughed at 
them, and swore at those who permitted this huge 
army to be kept half a year at Ser by these shams. 
The army feels mortified and disgraced—I can-speak 
positively for Gen. Sumner’s division. Strategy and 
masterly inactivity are good in their places, but we 
have had too much of them on the banks of the Po- 
tomac. 

A number of officers obtained permission to visit 
Ball Run battle-field, and inspect the wonderful nat- 
ural and artificial strength of the position, so long 
held by the rebels. Well, I never was so much as- 
tonished and disappointed in my life. From the 
Stone Bridge to Manassas is four or five miles, and 
in that whole distance there is not a ditch, embank- 
ment or military work that I could not ride my horse 
over without trouble. Why, sir, I have been in Mis- 
souri, Kentucky and Western Virginia since the war 
broke out, and have not seen a piece of country bet- 
ter calculated for a fair, open, stand up fight than 
this same Manassas, where our troops, last July, were 
so ingloriously defeated. Instead of the terrible rifle 
pits, forts, bastions, redoubts, redans, ditches, traps, 
dead-falls, hidden recesses, masked batteries, and 
earth filled with powder to be exploded and blow 
thousands into eternity, told of by the cowards who 
fled from the battle-field like a flock of frightened 
sheep, we found an undulating open country, with 
some clumps of trees, and a fringe of woods along 
Bull Run and Cub Ran. 

The strongest protection the rebels ever had was 
the banks of Bull Run—a little stream almost dry 
in summer, which could be crossed at any point by 
infantry in two minutes. If McClellan had led us 
against the rebels last November or December, or 
this spring, we would have flanked them on either 
wing; there were no natural or artificial obstructions 
that could have prevented it; or we could have 
broken their centre with ease, and chased them like 
antelopes over the plain of Manassas. 

It is a slander on this grand army of a quarter of 
a million of soldiers, to say that fifty or seventy 
thousand butternut secesh could have whipped us— 
could have stood one charge properly nade. Place 
no confidence in what lying reporters tell about the 
“impregnability of Manassas.” Such falsehoods are 
the price they pay for permission to ride around with 
the body guard and near the General’s staff. It is 
the firm conviction of the officers and soldiers—for 
the latter have their eyes about them as the former— 
that Manassas could have been taken any time dur- 
ing the last six months, had the leaders been as capa- 
ble and willing to lead as the regiments were to fol- 


w. 
Manassas is the bi humbug on the face of the 
globe. Future travellers will point it out as the 








many years a messenger in the War Department, 
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assault for seven months, though defended by a 

Will historians 
ascribe the torpor of the grand army for this |, 
dreary period to treachery or imbecility of jeg...” 
or to some other cause? Oh! that we had a ¢ 
to order us to “ move on the enemy's works,” ’ 


fans 


lens 


rant 





Tue Kyicuts or tur Goupen Circie. A w 
ington telegraphic correspondent of the Baltinjore .. 
says, it appears from official correspondence, tha, , " 
wards the close of the last year a letter, writt nh 
Doctor Hopkins, came into possession of the Stay > a 
partment. It was therein stated that an organizay;,,, 
| has been formed by which the members of the Goi 
Circle were to rush into the Army ani service o 4 
Federal Government, and thus gain influence ana, 
Lsition for carrying out their treasonable schemes. y.4 
further, that ex-President Pierce was among t}, pe a 
nent members. When this letter was received anes 
was sent to ex-President Pierce, inclosing , 


n 
n 


. . ~ J an €Xtr: t 
from it, saying: “* Your name is connected wi ns 
| eret league, the object of which is to overthrow 
| Government. Any information on the subject wi ) 


acceptable.” 

Mr. Pierce, in reply, expressed his surprisy that 
even seeming credence should have been given ; 
charge, and appealed to his general course as 4 ¢, 
plete refutation of the slander, and remarked that “ef 
never belonged to any secret league, society, or asco 


tO the 


ciation, and further, that he objected to the form of th 
note. Secretary Seward, in reply, explained that (jy 
was written by William Hunter, chief clerk of the |) 
partment; explained the circumstances under y| 
he signed it, regretted that it gave offence, and offre, 


an apology. 
a 

Vauve or Staves ry MARYLAND. At a galo o 
servants, slaves for life, belonging to the estate o¢ 
Miss Clarissa H. Luckett, deceased, on the 27th yy 
an illustration was afforded of the depressing inflyone, 
of the rebellion on the value of slave property in this 
State. A likely, sound and healthy negro wom; 
aged thirty years, her two children, a boy of four an) 
a girl of two years, both well conditioned, were sojq 
in a lot for $200; alsoa likely boy, aged ten year 
for $105; and a very likely mulatto girl, aged fifteen, 
was offered and withdrawn at 395. Less than two 
years ago, servants of this description would readily 
have commanded $2500—now they fetch S100, Ty, 
reader will remember that the Lraminer admonished 
the sympathizers with rebellion in advance that this 
would be the consequence of the crime and folly 
secession, but they would not heed. We teil them 
now that their acts have sealed the fate of the instity 
tion in Maryland.—Frederick Examiner. 

- a 

tg The number of free colored people in the Dis 
trict of Columbia is 11,000. It is an extraordinary 
circumstance, that they so far know how to take cay 
of themselves that they have accumulated much prop 
erty, and that some of them have loaned money to 
Democratic Senators and Secretaries, which, it js 
insinuated, the said Senators and Secretaries have 
never repaid. Was it a case of spoiling the Egyp 
tians? Hardly, for the Egyptians were the spoilers 
That they should have loaned their money to such 
persons as Wigfall, Breckinridge, and Floyd, might, 
at first sight, have the appearance of detracting from 
their character for sanity; but then, did not the 
American people make Breckinridge Vice President 
and did n’t they approve of the appointment of Floyd 


as a Cabinet Minister? If, therefore, the colored Co- 
lumbians are to be reputed incapables for having al 
lowed Floyd and Breckinridge to get hold of their 


money, what shall be said of the white Americans 
who trusted the same gentlemen to a much greater 
extent? Is it proof of African stupidity that negroes 
placed their money in the hands of the same men in 
whose hands Americans placed their government? 
The colored creditors of the illustrious secessionists 
will probably never see a dollar of what is due them, 
and we should like to know on what day the Ameri 
can people expect to see restored the gold and the 
guns that Floyd “ borrowed ” from their treasury and 
arsenals !—Boston Traveller. 


$40 PARKER $40 
Sewing Machines, 


PRECE FORTY DOLLARS. 


THIS is a new style, first class, double thread, Family 
Machine, made and licensed under the patents of 
Howe, Wheeler & Wilson, and Grover & Baker, and its 
IT ceemegpemerery is the best combination of the various pa- 
tents owned and used by these parties, and the patents of 
the Parker Sewing Company. They were awarded a Silver 
Medal at the last Fair of the Mechanics’ Charitable Asso- 
ciation, and are the best finished and most substantially 

made Family Machines now in the market. 

Ea Sales Koom, 188 Washington street. 

GEO. E. LEONARD, Agent. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 

All kinds of Sewing Machine work done at short notice, 

Boston, Jan. 18, 1861. 3m. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONY. 
Report of the Judyes of the last Fair of the Massachusetts 











Charitable Mechanic Association. 


“Four Parker’s Sewina Macuines. This Machine is 
so constructed that it embraces the combinations of the va- 
rious patents owned and used by Etias Howe, Jr., Wheeler 
& Wilson, and Grover & Baker, for which these parties poy 
tribute. These together with Parker's improvements, 


make it a beautiful Machine. They are sold from $4 to 


$120 each. They are very perfect in their mechanism, 
being adjusted before leaving the manufactory, in such o 
manner that they cannot get deranged. The feed, which 
isa very essential point in a good Machine, is simple, pot 


itive and complete. The apparatus for guaging the length 
of stitch is very simple and effective. The tension, as well 
as other parts, is well arranged. There is another feature 
which strikes your committee favorably, viz: there is no 


wheel below the table between the standards, to come i 
contact with the dress of the operator, and therefore ne 
danger from oil or dirt. This machine makes the double 
lock-stitch, but is so arranged that it lays the ridge upoo 


the back quite flat and smooth, doing away, in a great 
measure, with the objection sometimes urged on that 40 
count.” 





Parker's Sewina Macuines have many qualities tl at 
recommend them to use in families. The several parts are 
pinned together, so that itis always adjusted and rea ly 
for work, and not liable to get out of repair. It is We 
best finished, and most firmly and substantially » ade ma- 
chine in the Fair. Its motions are all positive, its tension 
easily adjusted, and it leaves no ridge on the back of the 
work. It will hem, fell, stitch, ran, bind and gather, and 
the work cannot be ripped, except designedly. It sews from 
common spools, with silk, linen or cotton, with equal fa- 
cility. The stitch made upon this machine was recently 
awarded the first prize at the Tennessee State Fair, for 8 
superiority.— Boston Traveller. 





IBF We would call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement, in another column, of the Parker Sewing 
Machine. This is a licensed machine, being » combins- 
tion of the various patents of Howe, Wheeler & Wilson, and 
Grover & Baker, with those of the Parker Sewing Machive 
Company : consequently, it has the advantage of such ms 
chines—first, in being a licensed machine ; second, trom 
the fact that it embraces all of the most important improve 
ments which have heretofore been made in Sewing Ms- 
chines ; third, it requires no readjustment, all the van- 
ous parts being made right and pinned together, inst ad of 
being adjusted by screws, thus avoiding all liability of ge 
ting out of order without actually breaking them ; abd 
Iso the necessity of the purchaser learning, as with others, 
how to regulate all the various motions to the machine. 
The favor with which the Parker Sewing Machine has al- 
ready been received by the priblic warrants us in the be 
lief that it is by far the best machine now in market ° 
South Reading Gazette, Nov. 24, 1860. 





Tue Parken Sewixe Macurne is taking the lead in the 
market. For beauty and finish of its workmanship, it 
not be excelled. It is well and strongly made—strengt 
and utility combined—and is emphatically the cheap! avd 
best machine now made. ‘The ladies are delighted with 
and when consulted, invariably give Parker's machine the 
preference over all others. We are pleased to learn that 
the gentlemanly Agent, Gronce E. Leonanp, !*> Wash- 
ington street, Boston, has a large number of orders feF 
these machines, and sells them as fast as they can be gen 
ufactured, notwithstanding the dullness of the times, 8” 
while other manufacturers have almost wholly s4*P* - 
operations. This fact, of itself, speaks more strongly 9 
its favor than any thing we can mention ; for were it not 
ofr its superior merits, it would have suffered from the gem 
eral depression, instead of flou ‘ing among the wreeks © 
its rivals. What we tell you is . o fiction ; but g° and wy 
one of them, and you will say that “half of its go d art 
ities had never been told you.” Every man who regar ; 
the health and happiness of his wife should buy 0° 0 
these machines to assist her in lessening life's toilso™* 





task.— Marlboro’ Gazette, July 13, 1861. 
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